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TENOR OF THE CHICAGO OPERA 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


School Positions Secured 
BABCOCK 


Coneert and 
MRS 


2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


Church, 


Telephone, 


New York 


DUVAI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
N 


ecw Vork 
Europe until Senn mber 15, 1922 


J. H. 


Studio: 32 


y 
in 


M BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Fur Training, Musical  Sten- 

ograph Normal cours in Public and Private 

School Music. Special coaching for church trials 


Address: Brook!ly: 48 Lefferts Place. 


School, 


DAVI 

VOC 
Studi 

Phone, 


20)SS8 


D, 
Al 
Building, 58 

2297 


STIDIOS 


West 57th St, 


Sherwood 
Circle 


M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic -Theory 

Normal Course for Teachers 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


ARL 


Interpretation 


Kesidence 


ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
392 Murray Hill, 


MME. 


Phone New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
St., N. Y Tel. 


MME 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


50 W. 67th 1405 Columbus 


MAESTRO G, H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House puntos. 


es New Y 
Can St. od iinet 


1425 


Taylor Building, on 


onn. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

144 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel, 1350 Circle 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Summer Course 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 76th Street - - - New York City 
Tel, Rhinelander 4345 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 


* 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Rupeseny, ; 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Mepegelinen Opera ties a. , # 
Residence: 2184 te Ave, N 
Phone, 3967 Fordham 





MKS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
—, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 
arnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York City 


Tel. Circle 1472 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susaw 5S. 
Mas. Henry 
65 Central Park West 


Boice 
Smock Botce, Consulting Teacher 


Tel. Columbus 7140 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 
Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


25 Claremont 


ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 

Street 

Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


78th New York 


Telephon: 


136 East 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, 


Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Fall Term Begins August 10 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall, Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 








JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 
of Vassar College, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ. of Vermon 

Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 


Head 


209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





| ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
| DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
{1425 Broadway, New York City 
1106 Linden Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lake Hoptacong, 


Studios 





Summer address, Ashton oo. 
N. J 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 


| 
| 
| 


New York City | 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 

Phonetics and Breath 


| 502 Carnegie Hall : 
Telephone, Circle 1350 


; WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street, 


- New 
Phone 9828 Mawes Hill 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 3467 
Application by mail 


—— 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
Now in Europe 
11 Aldych, Strand, London, England 








FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 


FreperiIcK Rriesperc, A. A. G. O. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements, Per- 
‘omega — 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
| 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING 
SOPRANO 


ncerts—Recitals—Instruction 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Co 
Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End 
Phone, 


Avenue New York 


Sdiuntee r 6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street 


: : : New York 
Phone, 8955 Columbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 


Pianist—Instruction 
Assistant to Waeer Swayne 
308 East 72nd St. : : : +: New York 
Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: L Cartall, 601-602 Carnégie Hall, N. Y. 
Studios reopen September 5th 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradi 
French and Italian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the Fighest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years_of susrsented teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
"Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils 
July 1 to September 1 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
370 CentraL Park West : : : New Yore 
Telephone, Riverside 136 

















August 31, 1922 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


Residence Studio; 
547 W, 147th St., N. City 
Tel., Audubon 352. 4 








MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Eogagements 
Studio: Ursuline’ — W. McMillen St. 
Prive, Address t, Apt. 22, 


‘emon 
McMillen ‘in Cincinnati, Ohio. 





GEORGE HAMLIN concert | N 
Instruction In ak and ‘noe © ye 


N lst to 
gs A June iat to ‘November ist: Lake 
Placid, eee 


Adirondack Mts., N 


ALBERT MARSH 


Individual and class lessons in oboe playing and reed making 
Written application only. 








342 West 15th Street New York City 
4 TENOR-COMPOSER 

aa Concert Recitals 

a 319 W. 95th Street 
5 Tel. River 8744 





COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardi 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of este, 


. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
oat was" FUSO 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


t 7 st. New York Ci 
232 Wes ss ee columbus 8255 or ty 











THOMAS 
Tenor 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composzz, Voice Instaucror snp mel 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heineman: 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
tor re Chora! Society 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist—Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sicst St., New York telephone 0235 Schayler 


“« WILD 
M. 
9425 $. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 




















of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
ORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appoi Only 


PZZPTIOG 


<= 








Natl. Song & Slogan Ss. WALTER 


gi. KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 6787 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel 2nd Street and 
ames 4 Avenue, N, Phone 6000 V;: bilt 
: Room 12, ne Hall, N. Y. 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 


1 BOMMEL © 





Concert Baritone 
instruction 


= St. Nicholas Ave. 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 


“Singer “Internationally 
nized as a BYoise Builder. Voice Repairer and Coach.” 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A 


255 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
Street Cambridge, Mass. 





New York 








CONTRALTO 


Tel. Audubon 1673 
519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M 
A 
B 
E: 
L 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 


coun HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


JOHN HE-IMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 15] Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





Philadelphia 











New York 














Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the most fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL’S 
Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 
On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


{RANSIER 


af ee es de 
ait 3 “Fit PNational Beak, 





‘aterloo, Iowa 
Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wier 437 Fifth Avene, 
York 








VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, smeerana 





514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
ir. HENRY Hi 
Recitals and Piano 
ja 5 A ony New York Philharmonic 
pg en Symphony Orchestra, ete. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instructions ISS 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





bas ee and 


'GRASEE 
: WARFORD - 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


Bonels VALERI 


mnporses E. 
MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


co STA LTO 
624 Michigan Aven 


wee | Accor. Ai Advanced 
Be East 176th St. 
052 Tremont 





Thee OF 


stron Op 
nae 
pees. Broadway. N 





sco 





SEE AD. 
NEXT 
ISSUE 











Chicago, IL. 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 
“The Pianist ha ha sipesa™ 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL. 437 Fifth Avenue, RN. Y. 














S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


tatoo HOFFMANN 00 


Home Address: St, Paul, 


RUBANNIL soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST. 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ee 
Fine Arts Building : ‘ 

















EDITH MILLIGAN 


Chicago 
Pianist, Accompanist 
ALBERT 


“aia Wiederhold 


114 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 320 Morningside 





HAZEL 


‘GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
| Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 420 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 0070 








LYNNWOOD st 
and b+ 
Church of the 
aes aa 
20th St. 
New York City 





JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: = yeaa gy 











Columbus, Ohio 
BIRDICE BLYE ‘ix: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 





ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 





MADAME 
E’mma A. “‘DAMBMANIN 
a “tte Farner! Hall. Hall Vosst instr nor rota ory 


Brudlo, lst w W. 034 Gt, Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Diagcrion: Hanaison Matuss 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave. Bt 








ew York, 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Studio; 452 Biverside Drive, New York City 


Tel, 9080 Morningside 








my RAGNA LIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 











For all information apply to the President 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Illustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


1730 Broadway, New York 











MUSICAL COURIER 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


= 

















Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, nn 


Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still om bony built by its ya 
maker $3 
q Its continued use in uit institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its ras tone 
qualities and durability % 3 % 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago ~=- -- MAKERS 


























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 











The Secrets of Svengali” 


By J. H. DUVAL 


JUST OUT!! 


$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
Publiehed by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


U know Paderewski’s “‘Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
an from masterpieces 
“ Madrigale, ° “ii 
“Humores- 








J. WARREN t jt 
ERB’: 37 West | et aed Street 
es Gines 


A. pa pi 


Violinist end Pe Nag pag «A 
Studio: 314 West 72nd S a we York City 





Trovatore,” 





5 ROSSI- DIEHL 


SOPRANO 
R Concerts and Recitals 
¥ Studio: 125 W. 74th St Pe Phone Columbus 10025 
Residence phone, Glen ee midee 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Coneert Pianist and Teacher 
1760 Washington Ave., Bronx,N.Y. Phone Tremont 6975 


* MARGOLIS ain 


L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


Robert “2: 


wien — to Counterpoint 


351 eos gon Street, New York 
Tel. 9888 Circle 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Kiea Fischer, ist Violin _ Lacie 6 Viola 
Feed rene, 'Sa Vislin Cation Weld Yiaie 
Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


Phe poy Marche de Con. 
“i Puritani, *’ “The 
Brook,” “La Scintilla,"* 
“Mazurka No.2,’""The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 





standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll bok ae he the best 





Century 
at iSe = mennn © low promt ad 


2,000 classical and sta 
— free on vom oad 


eres 


cs for the Violin. 








Te 8 Be ow 








Agouian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 











MYRON W. WHITNEY 


Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes School, 157 E. 74th St., N.Y. 


a | MM LEN 


Other days, 1734 | Street, H. W., Washington, D.C. 





Soprano 








with Boston Society of Singers: 
late of leading European opers houses 
820 ORCHESTRA BLOG,, CHICAGO, 11 


LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A vesty “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERALD” for 3d gives all the latest news 
of the musical world. Subscription 17/6d 
a year post free. 

A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
oughly sound and interesting shilling re- 








uerite KUSSNER 
veh CERT anes and TEACHER 
Moszkowski 


163 tal wae 12ist St., cor. 7th A nan wed 
Telephone our, 7th Ave, New wa id 





view, edited that brilliant young singer 
Ursula Greville, Subscription 13/6d a year 
post free. 

Both are published by 


LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS insrRUézion 


- ACOMPAMIST + COACH 
Scientist, 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd 
24 Berners Street, London, W. 1, England 





vane oe 








MINA DOLORES 


Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street 





SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. 





and Fees & 
H. VV. Maurer jraeseanre 


gen 
"$2.00 at all’ music dealers and booksellers 


by 
Messrs. JAMES T.WHITE & CD. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Specialist in VIOLIN mg 386 











DETROT INSTUTE OF MUSICAL ART 35°F 


A School incidental 
Fn hy fy spore etupniane, task PE et oe 70 Artist Teachers, 


te ae Shan canididhdn,-acbtoens Sx; Abell tetinde Tiea 
54065 to 5415,;Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


VESSEL 





Steel Pier 


After November first 
Open for Concert tour 
or as Guest Conductor 
in prominent Moving 
Picture Theaters. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





AND HIS CONCERT BAND 
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FIRST MODERN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL AT SALZBURG BIGGEST 
INTERNATIONAL GATHERING SINCE THE WAR 


Fifteen Nations Represented on Program—French Send Fine Ensemble—English and Americans Make Good Showing—New International 


Salzburg, August 12—“Is Salzburg to be another Bay- 
reuth?” This is the question which at once suggests itself 
to anyone who is so fortunate as to spend these hot August 
days in the beautiful little city of Mozart, which is just 
now being turned into a fashionable international summer- 
ing place by a throng of prominent tourists and musicians 
from all countries of the world, 

Salzburg’s record as a festival city is a long one, to be 
sure. Some twenty years ago Lilli Lehman, then one of the 
the most celebrated of Mozart singers, inaugurated her 
famous Mozart Festi- 
vals here, and since then 





the small and modest 
orchestral pit of the 
Salzburg Municipal 


Theater has held such 
great conductors as 
Felix Mottl, Gustav 
Mahler, Richard 
Strauss and _ others, 
who came here to wor- 
ship at the shrine of 
Mozart, this city’s 
greatest son. 


CHAMBER Music FeEs- 
TIVAL, 


The Mozart Festi- 
vals, interrupted by the 
world war, will be re- 
sumed this summer 
again, but a novel ele- 
ment has been added to 
the city’s musical life 
by the International 
Chamber Musical Fes- 
tival which has just 
come to a close here. 
The accent is on “In- 
ternational,” for the 
cosmopolitan character 
of this music festival 
is emphasized by the 
fact that it has been 
actually the first occa- 
sion’ since the begin- 
ning of the war to 
gather musicians of all, 
or practically all, bel- 
ligerent nations once 
again for musical and 
social intercourse. 


THE 


IMPORTANCE OF 
THE FEsTIVAL. 


Herein lies the tre- 
mendously important 
feature of this cham- 
ber music festival, that 
it not only affords an 
opportunity for an ex- 
change of ideas be- 
tween creative musi- 
cians of all nations—an 
exchange of ideas by 
which the musical 
world at large may 
possibly profit even 
more than the artists 
themselves — but also 
enables the critic and 
the musical layman to 
gain a comprehensive 
view of the various 
tendencies now preva- 
lent in the world’s mu- 
sic and to pass judg- 
ment on their relative 
worth and importance. 
Nothing could be more 
instructive than such a 
comparison, and _ this 
fact alone more than 
justifies the plan, 
which has resulted 
from these _ festival 
days, of making the 
Salzburg Cham ber 
Music Festival a regu- 
larly recurring institu- 
tion and of putting it 
on a far broader basis 
than it had under the 
circumstances been Mey os 
possible to do this year. The festival just passed has, truth 
to tell, been a rather improvised affair inaugurated and 
propagated exclusively by a group of young Viennese musi- 
cians, with full sympathies but without any active assistance 
from the various other countries such as France, England, 
Italy or America. Consequently the programs were not 
always wisely chosen, nor were the works performed always 
fully ‘representative of the musical tendencies of their re- 
spective native countries nor even of their authors. This 
festival was, in a way, an experiment, but it was an auspi- 
cious beginning, and, after all, its chief purpose was suf- 


for the singer. 
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Society Formed 


ciently commendable to warrant our forgiving many of the 
insufficiencies attendant upon the materialization of the 
scheme, 


RicuHarp Strauss, Protector AND SonNG WRITER. 


The first word at the festival was left to Richard Strauss, 
whose latest songs (familiar to American audiences from 
the composer’s recent tour) opened the program, interpreted, 
as on previous occasions, by Elisabeth Schumann, It was 
a gracious compliment to the composer, under whose pro- 


ye TULL 






CECIL ARDEN, 


Contralto, who will again be a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company for the season 1922-23. Miss Arden is at 
present in Italy where she is preparing for her concert season, which will, according to present indications, be a busy one 
Aside from her own concerts next season, Miss Arden will also be heard in joint recitals with Cornelius 


Van Vliet, the Dutch cellist. 


HULL 


tectorate the festival took place—to have his songs usher 
in this series of modern concerts. This decision on the part 
of the committee, however, while perhaps fully justified for 
sentimental reasons, nevertheless demonstrated, with forceful 
clearness, a fact which has long been a matter of deep 
concern to all former admirers of Richard II’s genius: The 
Strauss of our days is no longer the revolutionary he once 
was; there is very little connection between his work and the 
strife of our struggling young composers. These songs 
which count among his latest works once more proved the 
truth of the regrettable fact (evident in all of his more re- 


cent works) that Strauss’ once tempestuous genius has paid 
its tribute to time, and that he is now satisfied with the 
easy laurels of the “pleasing” composer, The great musi 
cal movements of our time no longer derive their inspiration 
from Strauss—Schénberg and Stravinsky are the ancestors 
of the present and coming musical generation, and, pos 
sibly, Debussy as well. 
Tue SuHapes or Desussy, 


For, after all, the shades of Debussy are still living in 
the music of the young 
Frenchmen of our day, 
although their 
quite clearly, is not so 
much the work of 
their sensitive compa 
triot, but rather the 
Style of a Stravinsky 

: It is unquestionably 

= Stravinsky who — in 

spired the grotesquely 
fascinating scherzo 
movement of the so 


gospel, 


nata for flute, oboe, 
clarinet and piano, 
by Milhaud, which 


following immediately 
z aiter the mildly amus 
= ing Strauss songs, had 
2 the effect of a refresh 
ingly strong tonic 
Still, let it be stated at 
once, that we do not 
see in Darius Milhaud 
the musical Bolshevist 
which his countrymen 
are accustomed to con 
sider him. Our mem 
branes are entirely too 
accustomed to the dar 
ing harmonies of a 
3 Scho6n berg to be 
= shocked by the 


caco 

phonies of a Milhaud, 

or Honegger, or Fran 

cis Poulenc. Honeg 

=> ger’s fourth rhapsody 
for two flutes, clarinet 
and piano, in fact, 


seemed more than mod 
erate in its tendencies, 
when compared to some 
of the  pronouncedly 
“atonal” compositions 
heard at this festival, 
and the six impromptus 
by Poulenc which Jean 
Wienér, the Paris pi 
anist, presented in the 
second concert, showed 
a a contrapuntal texture 
= of an almost astound 
ing clearness. 


{A,B 
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=» CONSIDERABLE INTER 
: EST IN FRENCH Com 
= POSERS REPRESENTED 
= The most moderate 
= of the French compos 

ers represented at these 


concerts was Albéric 
Magnard, the former 
master of Darius Mil 
haud, whose tragic 
death as a war vic 
= tim has evoked deep 
= sympathies. Magnard’s 
= quintet for flute, oboe 
clarinet, bassoon and 
piano revealed roman 


tic traits and melodic 
lines akin almost to the 
= German school En 
thusiastic praise is due 
the French artists who 
had come here espe 
cially to interpret these 
works, among them 
Louis Fleury, the won- 
derful flutist, with his 
“Société moderne d’in 
struments 4 vent,” and 
Jean Wienér and An 
: ; dré Vaurabourg, pian 
ists. Francis Poulenc added a small sensation to the pro 
grams by undertaking the piano accompaniments of some 
songs, and Fleury covered himself with honors in Debussy’s 
“La Flute de Pan” (still unpublished), which he played off 
stage, and in the sonata for two flutes, for which Pierre 
Camus acted as a splendid partner 


IMLS a 


i 


ail 


Bart6K’s SonaTA IMPRESSES 


Béla Bartok’s already famous violin sonata again created 
a profound impression. by its strength and directness of 
(Continued on page 41) 
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{The first of this interesting series of articles 
by Arthur Hartmann appeared in the issue of 
August 10. The second and third installments 
followed on August 17 and 24, respectively.—The 
Editor. ] 











f* HE third measure after the double bar in the Alle- 
manda of this, the second Partita or the so-called 
Fourth Sonata, is, according to the “original”: (See 

Ill. 1.) David has changed the last note of the last triolet 
as to contain an E natural which, as a passing note to F 
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sharp, appears to me more logical. At the end of the fifth 
measure, after the double bar, the original is supposed to 








he: (See It. 2.) David gives it: (See Ill. 3.) Our 
preterence 1s for the E flat. 
No. 2. Corrento (Corrente). 


Beyond referring our readers to the second article of this 


Ni3 {ite 


series for the definition of this term, there seems little 
reason to indulge in vivisection, 
No. 3. SARABANDA. 
The third measure, from the beginning, is given as fol- 





lows: (See Ill. 4.) Surely an E natural is intended in 
the ascending scale: (See Ill, 5.) The tenth measure from 


= = =552= 

. 
the beginning, as given by David and his Bach, is as fol- 
lows: (See Ill. 6), yet Joachim expressly declares it to be 


NG vo 


, although he nevertheless changes it 














a B flat (See. 
toa B Bice fy 


No. 4. Grea. 
The encyclopedias inform us that this is an old Italian 


Nia epee 


dance wine derives its name (or possibly vice-versa) from 
the Gigue, Geige or early fiddle, It is to be found indis- 
criminately in 3/8, 6/8, 3/4, 6/4 and 12/8 tempos. 

No. 5. Tue CHAConNE. 

The Chaconne occupying a most exalted place among 
the few transcendentally great. achievements of musical 
utterance and an absolutely unique position in the entire 
literature of the violin, it is but appropriate that a greater 
homage and attention be accorded it than any cther of 
Bach’s violin writings. 

Why musical science should be ever present with “im- 
mutable laws” and music history with “accurate facts” 
except in instances where most ardently desired, is one of 
those unfortunate and inexplicable chagrins which plunge 
a seeker after truth into furious despair at the futility of 
all research, The Chaconne evolved from the basso osti- 
nato (ground bass) which was probably the most ancient 
as well as simple form of variation. This “obstinate bass” 
usually consisted of four or cm measures which were 
constantly repeated, with little c ee of harmony, but with 
as many fresh melodies superposed as the fertility of the 
composer's imagination could produce. Herein we find 
primitive forerunner of the variation form. 

e eminent theorist, Ebenezer Prout, voicing the ac- 
uaked traditions of more than two centuries, defines the 
Chaconne (Italian: Ciaccona) 2s “an obsolete dance, prob- 
ably of Spanish origin.” At any rate the name is Spanish, 
Chacona. The Chaconne was a dance usually in 3/4 time, 
of a moderately slow movement, which belonged to the 
class of variations, being, in fact, in the large majority of 
cases, actually a series of variations on a “ground bass,” 
mostly eight bars in length. It closely resembles the Pas- 
sacaglia, the only differences being t the tempo of the 
latter is somewhat slower and that it begins upon the third 
beat of the bar, whereas the Chaconne commences u 
the first. Yet in the Couperin “pieces pour le Clavecin,” 
edited by Brahms, there is a Chaconne in 2/4 time, and 
our Chaconne begins on the second beat of the measure. 
However, a Chaconne by Handel ins on the first beat, 
thus upholding our learned authority's statement. Despite 
these conflicting otmtanenite Mr. Prout must be given credit 
for estimating our violin Chaconne to consist of thirty (30) 


variations, even though they come to but twenty-eight 
according to the subdivisions of Ferdinand David. 

To anyone who is familiar with Bach's magnificent vio- 
lin Chaconne (and in a hardly less degree of comparison, 
the great Passacaglia in C minor for the organ), the as- 


it would be a Passacaglia if reckoned from below!), then 
is our famous violin piece most unfortunately named! For 
however the variations progress from the real to the ideal, 
becoming gradually more indefinite, it is hardly possible 
to trace them to any other theme than that of the bass. 








sociation of either Passacaglia or Chaconne as a dance 
will come as a monstrous incongruity and, indeed, little 
less than blasphemy. For these works are too overwhelm- 
ingly sublime, too colossally Gothic in construction, too 
religiously massive, even to tolerate a suspicion of their 


( Fourth Variation) 








Perhaps I advance a new thesis in claiming this Chaconne 
is not only remarkably free in its melodic variations, but 
also in the varying of the bass (See Ill. No. 1), to fourth 
variation (See Ill. No. 

Already the first variation definitely confirms my judg- 











D Yet we 
find both the forms mentioned, as dances, in Gluck’s operas 
as well as in operas by Montiverdi, Alessandro Scarlatti 


being in the category of even a Danse Sacrée. 


and others. Notwithstanding the gorgeous solemnjty and 
religious-like character of the music of our Chaconne (its 


M3 


Sarabande-like outline, with the heavy weight thrown on 


the second beat of the measure), we encounter, in Varia- ° 


tions 8 and 9, figures of such marked dance-like character 
that had they been inserted in a Chorale, they could not have 
been mistaken. 


ment that this Chaconne is a series of florid embellishments 
of a theme in the bass and not of the really glorious theme 
(with its sonorous harmonies) in the upper voice. I quote 
only one half of the theme and variations as this suffices 
for our purpose and+as the remaining four measures con- 


“ 





(p) 
tain no further varying; or in other words, are a repetition 
of the first four. (See Ill. No. 3.) 

It is no matter of concession to see an analogous line in 


the variation to the upper voice in the original theme, yet 
the second and third (variations) depart more and more 








In juxtaposition to the world’s accepted interpretation 
of the form of a Chaconne, we have the explanation of no 
less a theorist than M. Vincent d’Indy, who in his “Cours 
de Composition Musicale” (Durand, Paris) says: “Dans 
la Chaconne le Théme, généralement exposé 4 la partie 





superieure recoit ensuite des ornements de plus en plus 
riches et principalement mélodiques; c'est donc, a propre- 
ment parler, une suite de Variations thélodiques, dans les- 
quelles nous trouvons déja le principe du: Théme varié, tel 
qu'il s’établira définitivement au 18e Siécle.” Translation : 
“In the Chaconne, the theme, generally exposed in the 


from the first melody and emphasize more a variation in 
the bass. To illustrate: variation 2, containing a varia- 
tion of the original bass: (See Ill. No. 4.) 

Before continuing with the weit exposition of this 
masterpiece, it is now necessary to occupy ourselves with 


the technical interpretation of the variations to which we 
have thus far progressed. 

It is quite evident that the most majestic, and therefore 
the most desirable, presentation of the opening theme of 
the Ciaccona would be in producing the three and four notes 
forming the chords, and with sublime grandeur, in organ- 





upper part, then receives ornamentations becoming richer 
and richer and principally of a melodic character. It is hence 
to speak properly, a series of; melodic variations in which 
we already find the principle of the Varied Theme (Theme 
Varie), which (form) established itself definitely as such 
in the eighteenth century.” 





like tones or like a choir of trombones, proclaim the most 
unique comeenne in the world, at least so far as violin 
writing Instead of which we always hear: (See III. 
No. 5), ms "the bridgé of the violin, alas, describes a curve. 

The remedy is very simple—the great secret is, reduce the 
middle string which, being on the crest of the wave, is there- 








M. d'Indy ongeeeey defines a Passacaille (ibid, vol 2) 
(Passacaglia) as harmonic variations on a theme 
ordinarily exposed 3 e bass: which theme remains iden- 
tically the same throughout all the variations. However 
much one may wish to cling to the hopeful possibilities an 


fore highest. 
sustained pressure of the bow) to the leve 
lying strings ; or, in the event of a chord of four notes, 
then the two inner (highest) strings will have to be brought 
to the level of the two end ones (low). 


Reduce this string (through ~ equal and 
ot the two out- 








opening like the words “g enerally Bn ager dl (in the Cha 
conne) and “ordinarily oe (in the Passacagiia) 
leave, we are none the less Seveieas in a most complex 
mesh of traditions which in themselves seem to have no 
enduring force and —< to little better pu than con- 
stantly to contradict and infringe on each other's individual 
a ultimately destroy themselves. 

Chaconne is t to be cockoned tiem shove (inasmuch 





The first variation is almost invariably played (the dark 
notes to represent what one actually hears) (See Ill. No. 
6), or stri of the notes forming the harmony, we hear 
this me’ (See Ill. No. 7), whereas Bach meant this 
melody to be clearly outlined: eat Ill. No. 8.) 

Here we have, besides a beautiful melody, not only the 
ede oy Rhcmmgae ene mech a drs a 
presentation of the theme, almost unaltered, in spite of an 
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added melody. For brevity’s sake, we te only half of 
the theme, in score, as an Tiustration, (See Ill. No. 9.) 
Before leaving this very interesting first variation, we 
would like to comment on David's interpretation of this 
passage, again placing emphasis on the fact that he claims 


N9 


to have given a faithful version of the original MSS. 
(See Ill. No. 10.) 

Bach has an E in place of this F and only in the second 
half of this variation does one find, at the similar point, the 


N40 





F (of Davidian and Hellmesbergerian fame) varied to E 
Has Bach meant this already as a slight variation of (See 
Ill. No, 11.) 

Curiously enough, Joachim, in the division of the varia- 


we 


tions, by double bar-lines, fails to separate the second from 
the third variations, just as David has failed to see yet 
another variation between variations 12 and 13 of his mark- 
ings. At variation 18 of this present edition, we find 
that there are merely four measures interpolated, yet even 
this figure really heightens the interest. 


Ni4 


The last measure in variation 2, thus given by Bach 
(See Ill. No. 12), would be impossible of execution if one 
were at all expected to play literally every particle of the 
value of each note as written. For where is the arm which, 
in spite of the present construction of the bridge and the 
violin, could quietly sustain all three strings? Yet this 








physical shortcoming should not encourage countenancing 
unmusical playing, such as: (See Ill. No, 13. 

The note to be brought out is the D: (See Ill. No. 14.) 

It is our duty again to protest on the abominable practice 
of holding the high E in the following passage (marked 
with an asterisk): (See Ill. No. 15.) 

While Bach entitled these compositions in Italian, it is 


‘d 
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a source of considerable felicitation that with them we 
did not become heir to any of the vulgarisms and florid and 
mannered unmusicalities which were the offspring of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

The opening of variation 5 is a characteristic organ pas- 
sage often employed by the great Johann Sebastian. One 





can well imagine him improvising at the organ after the 
ponderous ascending (and later descending) scale, a grace- 
ful and spiritual arabesque: (See Ill. No. 16.) 

The violinist should strive to achieve this interpretation, 
never failing to demonstrate the quality of rhapsody and 
improvisation contained herein. In the third measure of 
variation 6 the original is (See Ill. No. 17). 

Yet both Joachim and Hellmesberger change the E flat 
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The last illustration draws still two comments. The first 
being in the third measure, where I have expressly marked 
the E flat with an asterisk, as most editions—Wilhelmj, 
Joachim, Hellmesberger—give an E natural for this note; 


the other, in the succeeding measure, as giving rise to 





some conjecture. The B flat sign, inserted by editors, is 
omitted by Bach, yet there can be no question but that, 
musically, B flat is here indispensable. The question it 
raises is, was not Bach even in this, the forerunner of the 


. ° 
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extreme modernists like Schénberg and Barték, who claim 
that any alteration, within a measure, affects only the note 
being thus changed and not any other note of the same 
name in a different register. 


a : 
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At the end of variation 8 (See Ill. No. 22) Joachim 
lowers the C sharp to C natural. 

The opening of variation 9 is always given: (See III. 
No. 23), yet it is claimed that B natural and C sharp are 
the original, thus: (See Ill. No. 24.) (the brackets are of 
our own editing). 


SS pperies 


There is no reason, conforming to good musical taste, 
why any display trill should ever be employed in playing 
Bach’s music, and in this latter instance (See Ill, No. 25) 
is ample. 

In the third measure of variation 10 the original has it: 


(See Ill. No. 26.) 
N31 


























Wilhelmj unhesitatingly prefixes a natural sign to the 
E we have marked with an asterisk; also Mr. Hellmes- 
berger. Yet neither Joachim nor David make comments 
nor insert the mark necessary to fix definitely this note. 
The question is, to which alteration shall the ear accustom 
itself? (See Ill. No. 27) or? (See Ill. No. 28.) 

At variation 11 the original consists simply of (See 
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Ill. No. 29), and thus continues throughout variations 11, 
12, 13 and 14. 

Traditional music of Bach’s epoch, as well as that of 
his. predecessors and successors, shows that extemporization 
by the performers was highly admired, and opportunities 
were often given them wherein to exercise their gifts of 
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improvisation, elaboration and rhapsody. The world has 
recognized as standard the interpretation of variation 12 
thus: (See Ill. No. 30), although, to reiterate, there is no 
change of figure indicated by Bach. : 

Pursuant to logic along these lines, it is our suggestion 
further to vary the figures, starting with variation 13, by 
changing them from groups of twos to groups of threes 
and fours—in other words, to fuller arpeggios. 





not (See Ill. . 18) mysteriously suggest a scene from 
“Tristan and Isolde”? gy 
At variation 7 (See Ill. No. 19) we believe it justifiable 
and desirable to double the descending bass of dominant- 
tonic, thus: (See Ill. No. 20.) 3 
At variation 8 we have indubitable poet of the dancing 
proclivities of theCiaccona: (See Ill. No. 21.) 


to E natural. Noi on an English horn, or an oboe, does 


No. 32). Here again we encounter an incon- 
sistency which we are not slow to argue in our favor, 
namely, in the third beat of the measure given in Illustra- 
tion No. 31 we find a chord of four notes (See Ill. No. 
33), which, owing to the restrictions demanded by the for- 
mula of groups of two, has sive been played (See Ill. 
No. 34), or as already quoted in Illustration No. 32. 


I su ot (See Ill. No. 31) instead of the customary 
(See fit 


7 


At variation 14, the harmony being all three-part (occa- 


sionally also four), there is seemingly nothing new to be 





done, except perhaps in nuance and dynamics, For this we 
offer the following interpretation: (See Ill, No. 35.) 








While conceding the possibility of still newer combina- 
tions and admitting their full right to be introduced, we 
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may dismiss this point with only a final warning, that over- 
elaboration in Bach's music is contrary to all musical taste 
and judgment. 





.\ + 





_ At (See Ill. No. 36) those who have narrow fingers will 
find it more convenient to use the first two fingers at the 





second chord of the arpeggio, in place of the conventional 
fingering in the first position. 
In the fifth measure of variation 14 (See Ill. No, 37 
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with the word arpeggio in the music illustrated) is claimed 
for the original, and not (See Ill. No, 38). 


- 
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In the second measure preceding the entire transition into 
major, the original score has no trill indicated, yet we 
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agree with the editions heretofore extant that some elabo- 
ration is here almost inevitably. necessary and give (as a 




















good specimen of a Bachian trill) the following: (See Il. 
No. 39.) 
For completeness’ sake we add first Mr. Wilhelmj’s in- 





terpretation of the same passage (See Ill. No. 40), and then 
Mr. Joachim’s (See Ill. No. 41). 
(Continued on page 10) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SONG 
By A. T. King 


HE universality of song today is so great that it is 
easy to believe vocal music to be, as it is claimed, 
the oldest branch of the art. Its development, 

whatever its beginning, has been carried on through the 
centuries until it has reached its present great importance. 
Through song, the history, legends and life of a people 
ere transmitted orally from generation to generation with 
more or less accuracy in what is known as folk song. The 
mportance of folk song cannot be overestimated, for it is 
onsidered to be the origin of all our modern music, In 
omparatively recent days scientific musicians in many coun- 
tries have made a serious study of folk song, tracing back 
what has come down through minstrels, Troubadours, 
Minnesingers and Meistersingers of different nations. 
France was the original home of the Troubadours, and 
also possesses the MSS, of what is said to be one of the 
Idest songs in existence. This is a “Complainte” on the 
death of Charlemagne, 813, which is in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. Reduced to modern notation, the ver- 
ions of the .two composers, or adapters, vary greatly, 
making two separate airs, the point of resemblance being 
that their melodies have only four notes. Most of the 
Troubadour songs from the eleventh century are in Latin, 


yet in 1096 an important exception was the song, “O Marie 
Deu maire,” which is in French, marking the time when 
that language began to supersede Latin. 

Some of the melodies, or fragments of melodies, that 


have been preserved, are believed to have originated be- 
fore Christianity was introduced into France. The old 
heathen popular songs early in the Christian era were a 
trouble to the Church, and Christians were forbidden to 
frequent places where they were sung. One of the chants 
still sung in the churches is obscure as to origin but was 
held to be very old, as far back as the ninth century. 

From folk lore has been derived not only the modern 
major and minor scales, but also Gregorian scales and 
modes. It was the preference the Troubadours gave to the 
modern scale that helped to establish it in Europe before 
the close of the thirteent!| century. The melodies of the 
rr ubedours are more developed and finished than those 
of the popular songs, yet in many cases it is difficult to 
di singwlah between the folk songs and the work of trained 
musicians. The pastorale of Adam de la Hale, “Le jeu du 
Robin et Marion,” contains a large number of the popular 
tunes of the time, and is said to form the oldest collection 
of French folk songs in existence. French music owes much 
to de la Hale and de Machault, their work marking a step 
in advance 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Church 
dominated music, but did not disdain the popular songs 
for themes of masses. In that way many tunes were 
brought down to the present time. Old secular songs were 
adapted as accompaniments to the Psalms, the entire Psal- 
ter being set for one voice in a collection made in 1540. 
Many collections made since the one ordered by Charle- 


magne are still in existence, giving ator examples of 
the music in vogue during the Middle Ages. 

At the end of the sixteenth century there was a great 
change in vocal music, the polyphonic being superseded by 
the monodic system. The French and Flemish schools soon 
adopted it with other innovations of this time, the creation 
of discords by Monteverde and the application of music 
to the drama going far to influence the French in the 
change. The folk songs gradually disappeared and early 
in the seventeenth century songs for one voice accompanied 
by lute or harpsichord, came into favor, displacing the airs 
for several voices that had been in vogue for more than 
130 years. 

It was soon after that the “romance,” as distinctive from 
“song,” became popular, a type of French song that con- 
tinues popular up to the present day. The “romance” is 
described as “a song divided into several ‘couplets,’ the air 
always simple, naive and tender, the words to treat of 
sentiment and love.” It differs from song in its never being 
political or satirical. Until the nineteenth century there 
was little change, but the popularity of “romances” did 
not crowd out the writing of “cma by composers of the 
seventeenth century. It was at the close of the eighteenth 
century and the opening of the nineteenth that the “Mar- 
seillaise” was written, winning immortality for its author 
and composer, Rouget de Lisle. 

With the accession of Napoleon, “romances” were in 
great demand, but they lacked the simplicity of the earlier 
days. At the present time, the school of song in France is 
quite different, the change having been brought about from 
various causes. Again the folk song has been revived. The 
names of many composers who have had a profound in- 
fluence on present day music in France might be given, 
but that is such recent history it is not necessary. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century the French 
Troubadours became known in Italy when the Count of 
Provence, Raymond Berenger, visited Emperor Frederick 
II at Milan with Troubadoyrs in his train. Taught by 
these singers, Italy soon had her own Troubadours. At 
first they used the French language in their songs, not con- 
sidering their own native dialect suitable to try. But 
the writings of Dante changed all that. owever, the 
Troubadours, or Trovatores, soon began to decline in num- 
bers and popularity, being heard of no more in Italy after 


The Troubadours were poets who sang their own verses 
to their own music. Italian secular songs were of a light 
order during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but in 
the latter part of the sixteenth there came a change. In- 
dividuals desired to think and speak for themselves; ec- 
clesiastical music was driven out, while the solo song 
usurped the place of the choral. 

The art of singing by this time had reached an advanced 
stage and a different kind of song was required. Who was 
the first to invent the new music is not known, many con- 
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RUDOLF LARSEN, 
at Lakeside, Ohio, where the violinist was caught by the 
camera before one of his daily dips. 





tributing to the new order of things and an enormous ad- 
vance being made in less than 100 years. The folk song 
never had the popularity in Italy that it had among other 
nations, the Italian .composers using French or Belgian 
folk songs in preference to those of their own country. In 
recent years more attention has béen given to this subject. 
Operatic arias have immense popularity in Italy and have 
influenced music for more than je centuries, the writing 
of songs having apparently been neglected. 

Other countries of Europe have had great influence in 
the devélopment of modern vocal music, particularly Rus- 
sia, the folk songs of her remote districts having been 
collected by order of the Government and the records care- 
fully preserved. Sacred and spiritual songs are generally 
sung in Russia. The music of their celebrated composers 
is well known here, but the conditions now prevailing may 
have a sad effect upon future compositions. 

Every European nation has had an influence in the ad- 
vancement of vocal music, greater or less as the case may 
be, but France was a large factor in helping that advance- 
ment, 











OPENING ENGAGEMENT 
FOUR WEEKS 











| * Guest Artist 


1922-23 


MR. FORTUNE GALLO ANNOUNCES THE | 
TWELFTH ANNUAL SEASON 


OF THE 


San Carlo Grand Opera Company 


CENTURY THEATRE 


NEW YORK 


Boston Engagement: At Boston Opera House, two weeks, beginning October 30 
Philadelphia Engagement: Metropolitan Opera House, two weeks, beginning November 13 


Distinguished Artists to Appear: 


| SOPRANOS MEZZO SOPRANOS TENORS BARITONES BASSOS 
pane innit Mmes. Messrs. Messrs. Messrs. 
*Anna Fitziu . . Amador Famad Francesco Novelli *Henri Scott 
|  *Marie Rappold ony magi *Guido Ciccolini tes ps ag Pietro DeBiasi 
*Tamaki Miura tolla DeMette Gennaro Berra Mario Valle ; Natale Cervi 
*Dorothy Jardon Anita Klinova Romeo Boscatci G. Giuliani 
Sofia Charlebois Francesco Curci CONDUCTORS 
Josephine Lucchesi Carlo Peroni 


THE ENGAGEMENT OF OTHER LEADING ARTISTS WILL BE 
1 ANNOUNCED IN THIS JOURNAL AND THE DAILY PRESS 


| THE SAN CARLO ORCHESTRA OF FIFTY, CHORUS OF SIXTY AND CORPS DE BALLET MAINTAIN THE 
| HIGH RANK OF THE COMPANY AS AN ARTISTIC ORGANIZATION 





BEGINNING MONDAY 
SEPTEMBER 18th 


Ernest Knoch 





| iH the New York, Boston and Philadelphia Engagements, t 
! ceo) the “Commary, visiting New Communities whenever feasible, thereby carrying 
Carlo the ONE AND ONLY PERMANENT TRAVELLING GRAND OPERA COMPANY IN AMERICA. 


the Organization will embark upon its Annual Tour of the Principal Cities and Leading ag 
out the Well Known Constructive Policy which has made the San 














FORTUNE GALLO 


Impresario 





GENERAL OFFICES 
1128-29 Aeolian Hall, New York 


CHARLES R. BAKER 
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= 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 11 


Faculty of more than 100 Teachers, including the following noted artists: (Alphabetically Arranged) 










The Leading and Largest Conservatory 
of Music and Dramatic Art in America 










PIANO VOCAL VIOLIN 
EDOUARD DUFRESNE FREDERICK FREDERIKSEN 






MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 









ROSE LUTIGER GANNON MAURICE GOLDBLATT —? 
EDWARD COLLINS MABEL SHARP HERDIEN RAY HUNTINGTON 
HARRY DETWEILER DR. FERY LULEK ALEXANDER LEHMANN 
VERA KAPLUN-ARONSON JOR B. MILLER LEON SAMETINI 
MAX KRAMM ADOLPH MUHLMANN ORGAN 
ALEXANDER RAAB LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 





CLARENCE EDDY 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR EDOARDO SACERDOTE HELEN W. ROSS 


C. GORDON WEDERTZ BURTON THATCHER C, GORDON WEDERTZ 
























HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANNON AND FUGUE 
SCHOOL OF FELIX BOROWSKI LOUIS VICTOR SAAR HAROLD B. MARYOTT LAURA D. HARRIS 
DRAMATIC ART PAULINE HOUCK 
TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETA. 
AND EXPRESSION JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS (Piano) TION CLASSES 
WALTON PYRE, MINNA MAE LEWIS HAROLD B. MARYOTT (Vocal) MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI (Piano) 
Shikthaes MAX FISCHEL (Violin) BURTON THATCHER (Vocal) 
. WALTON PYRE (Expression and Dramatic Art) LEON SAMETINI (Violin) 
Maes gua tpgtes st ppeere Mae SCHOOL OF OPERA PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 5 
ienee Thien ale natty Recuauenenha ADOLPH MUHLMANN EDOARDO SACERDOTE HAROLD B. MARYOTT , 
Secured. TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETATIVE AND CLASSICAL DANCING , 
RUTH AUSTIN LORA SHADURSKAYA 















FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


73 Free and 140 Partial Scholarships to be awarded by Sept. 10. Application blank on request. Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano 
presented for competition in the Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co. Conover Grand Piano presented for 
competition in the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano Company. Complete free vocal musical educa- 
tion for competition in Post-Graduate, Graduation or Senior Diploma Classes. In same classes competition for valuable Violin 
presented by Lyon & Healy. These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, in May, 1923, before world-re- 
nowned musicians as judges. Opera Scholarships. Diamond, Gold and Silver Medals. Degrees, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates conferred. Bureau for positions for students. Children’s Department unsurpassed. Dormitory accommodations. New 


Complete Catalog on request. 











630 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


DR. FERY LULEK 


Dr. Fery Lulek, notable singer and teacher, is now on the permanent faculty of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. The brilliant success of Dr. Lulek on the concert stage and in the studio is well 
known to the musical public. As a vocal instructor this eminent artist makes a specialty of per- 
fect voice production and the great and ever-increasing demand for his students by managers of 
opera and concert, choir directors, etc., is the result of the admirable work which they have ac- 
complished under his tuition. 


For further details concerning Dr. Lulek’s teaching or information concerning the Vocal Course, 
apply to 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 630 South Michigan Avenue 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BACH’S SONATAS FOR VIOLIN 


(Continued from page 7) 


Finally we give Bach's version, in the firm belief that 
it will uphold our reasons for not having a turn (“Nach- 
after the trill: (See Ill. No, 42.) 


Naga 


schlag”’ ) 


Over a decade ago I wrote an analysis of Bach’s Cha- 
conne which has since been translated into fourteen lan- 
guages and which I wish to retract in one point only, 
namely, at (See Ill, No. 43). 





It was thus quoted by me as being authentic, in contra- 
diction to Hellmesberger’s (See Ill. No. 44). Both Jo- 
achim and David corroborate my statement that the pro- 
gression E to F sharp is the correct one and not E to A. 


Nag BEE 


Yet the edition of the Bach Gesellschaft (Breitkopf & 
Haertel, Leipsic), now claiming in its turn (sic) to be the 
only and one genuine edition extant giving the exact text of 


N456g TO Syl 


the MSS, gives this place with an A, as in illustration No. 
44. Alas! these endless hair-splittings have left loopholes 
through which a great many interpretations have crept in, 








and, in point of fact, have made even this edition possi- 


es oy 
Two measures later the original gives us: (See Ill. No. 





45), which David has changed to (See Ill. No. 46), and 
finally Wilheimj to: (See Ill. No. 47.) 
In the succeeding measure (See Ill. No. 48) the chords 


= 





are best accomplished by placing the second finger simul- 
taneously on both the A and D strings. At (See Ill. No. 





49) we must again resort to “round bowing” so as to 
bring out the mounting inner voice and avoid the hideous 
line of (See Ill. No. 50) and later (See Ill. No. 51). 


Ns0f A N16 


At variation 18, quoting the original (See Ill. No. 52), 
we find, because of the four interpolated measures pre- 


N82 


viously referred to, that a retard (very slight) on the last 
four notes is really necessary to re-establish the equili- 
brium; and furthermore, in order to interpret this phrase 
correctly (note how Bach placed the answer to—See III. 

: 


NSE ese 


ia 





No, 53--slightly to the side of the opening chord), one 
would have to play the notes from the F string in and not 
from the G string out) as otherwise it would produce this 
line; (See fll. No. 54.) The same applies in the measure 


following. 
Nose 
tee Ele 


At variation 21 (See Ill. No. 55) Wilhelmj doubles the 
A’s in the first four measures, thus: (See Il!. No, 56.) In 
the second measure before variation 23 (See Ill. No. 57) 
Wilhelmj has deliberately inserted a C sharp which is not 





only quite uncalled for but is also atrociously unmusical 
(See Ill. No. 58). 

The chords at variation 23 (See Ill. No. 59) must be 
sustained—all three strings together. For purely violinistic 


NGS NSOO re 


reasons—greater sonority as also purer intonation—it is 
emg Oy play these chords (See Ill, No. 60) thus: (See 
ll. No. 61.) 

















N57 





At (See Ill. No. 62)—seventh measure in variation 24— 
Wilhelmj has again altered the original to (See Ill. No. 


nose deds 


63). At variation 25 (See Ill. No. 64), why not use the 
thumb for the A marked with an asterisk? 


N50¢E 
wondeg 2 


While all editions coincide in the interpretation of the 
following measure—given in the original thus—(See IIl. 


N61 nega tts 


No. 65) as (See Ill. No. 66), none give the logical se- 
quence, just two measures later: (See Ill. No. 67.) 

















Again at (See Ill. No. 68), immediately before the re- 
turn to the minor mode, all the arguments, criticisms and 





* 


~ 


suggestions as given at the similar place before the transi- 
tion to the major mode occurred, are fully applicable. In 


N65 





N66 





the fourth measure of variation 27 David gives as the 
original (See Ill. No. 69). Joachim, however, claims this 


Y 





to be Bach’s way of haying written the same passage: (Se 
Ill. No. 70), while Hellmesberger soon “ta: AR Til, 


N67 


No. 71.) If Joachim is right, obviously David cannot 
yet of the two “original” aihitns (1) the peer Sth of the 


N 


edition is in favor of David's “original.” second 
measure preceding variation 28 (See Ill. No. 72) the E 
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chord (See Ill. No. 73), yet I question whether this de- 


rangement has utility. At variation 30 (See Ill. No. 74) 
ae > this alteration, at which 
y 


Joachim has arbitraril 


one can only gasp “ (See Ill. No. 75). Although 





less offensive, the alterations of for instance both Joachim 
and David (also Hellmesberger and Wilhelmj of the afore- 





quoted place) of the succeeding measure, are superfluous 
and meaningless. At the pre-final measure, Bach has indi- 





cated no trill, yet for those who feel that they must add 
one, let us once more earnestly supplicate, to observe the 





purest reverence for the style of Bach's so and music, 
and to remember that any imperious willfulness with Bach 





sullies but him who attempts to dazzle more than the 
mighty spirit of the god-like Bach wished him to! 





ublished in next week’s 


[Article V will be 
Editor.] 


issue of the Musical Courier.—The 











May Peterson Thrilled by Wonders of 
Yellowstone 


A card from May Peterson brings word that the Metro- 
politan Opera singer and her mother are thrilled with the 
wonders of Yellowstone Park and wish they could remain 
longer. Miss Peterson is taking the trip back to New York 
by easy stages so that she will not arrive here until about 
September 1. She has entirely recovered from her accident 
of several months ago. 


Rhea Silberta Enjoying Well Earned Rest 


Rhea Silberta, the young accompanist, coach and com- 
poser, writes from Huntington, W. Va., that she is having 
a real vacation and storing up energy and “pep” for her 
coming busy season. Although she is relaxing and having a 
series of good times, Miss Silberta is also doing a limited 
amount of teaching in the South. She will reopen her stu- 
dios in New York about the middle of September. 





MORE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED BY 


VOICE EDUCATION 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 
‘Maker of Singers” 


Do You Know 


The requirements for a successful career? 

What makes a voice sound large near by but 
‘lacking’ in carrying quality at a distance? — 

Why few singers are successful? 

Why <r voices sound thin and 
sq ? 


Why alto voices often sound hollow and 
“whoopy”? 

The art of combining technique and interpre- 
tation? . 


Why a voice sounds “bleaty” or “yelly”? 

Why many voices last but a short time? 

That uncontrolled emotions affect voice technic? 

That it is possible to have a resonance which is 
not jammed, pinched or forced? 

That dieting affects the breathing? 

That there is a science of breath taking 
and breath control? oe. 

Why many voices sound tao high or too low? 


Published by Harper Bros. 
For sale at all book dealers, $1.75 
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ARNOLD VOLPE IN OLD RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


By Mary H. Flint 


Conditions in the Russia of the Romanoffs did not foster 
emigration. Millions of peasants living in an appalling 
state of poverty and ignorance had no thought of attempting 
to escape from their misery, while the many thousands of 
idle rich were quite content in their luxurious ease. The 
intellectuals too—the poets, the novelists, the painters—both 
rich and poor, sent their messages out into the world, but 
elected themselves to stay at home. 

It was the musicians who first showed nomadic tendencies. 
Just fifty years ago, the giant pianist, Anton Rubinstein, 
made a long visit to the United States, and twenty years 
later the illustrious composer, Peter Tschaikowsky, came to 
us for a shorter time. Both men were cordially received, 
revealing and endearing themselves to Americans by their 
personalities as well as by the accomplishments of their 
genius. But both returned to their own country—neither 
had come to stay. Whatever Rubinstein may have said 
about us, we know that Tschaikowsky depicted the attrac- 
tions of the new world, telling the younger generations in 
Russia of the great possibilities for them here. Before the 
end of the nineteenth century talented Russian musicians 
began to come to our shores—not for a flying visit but with 
the avowed intention of settling here and identifying them- 
selves with America. One of the first of this younger 
group was Arnold Volpe. Born in the province of Kovno 
(now Lithuania) the boy showed a passionate love for music 
in his early childhood, and a special devotion to the violin. 
The municipal bandmaster of the town in which young 
Volpe lived taught music in the public schools and soon de- 
tected the talent of his pupil and advised the parents of 
the boy to give their son a thorough musical education. 
The father opposed this idea, the mother favored it, and the 
mother won, the boy going to Warsaw for his first serious 
instruction. This did not at all satisfy him for his ambition 
demanded that he study with the great Leopold Auer, and 
when he was seventeen he made his way surreptitiously to 
Petrograd (for his faith was denied residence there) and 
presented himself to Auer and to Rubinstein, who was then 
the director of the Imperial Conservatory. The great 
teacher accepted him as a pupil and Rubinstein admitted him 
to the privileges of the conservatory for the study of theory 
and composition. These objects attained, greater difficulties 
confronted him, for he could not remain in Petrograd without 
Imperial permission. For weeks he lived in hiding, waiting 
anxiously for that tardy consent which finally came to his 
unbounded joy. Young Volpe had not been long settled in 
Petrograd, when the Imperial Conservatory gave a concert 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the appearance 
of Tschaikowsky’s name on programs as a composer. Natur- 
ally, all the music performed was written by the celebrated 
Russian, and young Volpe played in both a trio and a quartet. 
Tschaikowsky was so much pleased with the boy’s work that 
he personally complimented him and asked what he could dc 
for him. 

“May I have a souvenir of the concert?” 


“Certainly; what will you have?” 

“A signed photograph please.” 

“With great pleasure.” 

“When may | have it?” asked the eager boy. 

“Tomorrow,” answered Tschaikowsky, laughing. 

At eight o'clock the next morning the young violinist 
stood on Tschaikowsky’s doorstep! He was admitted, in- 
vited to breakfast, and the two congenial spirits found so 
much to talk about that it was noon before they separated ! 

Living in Petrograd at that time was young Alexander 
Glazounoff, who later became well known as a composer. 
His father was a rich man, and entertained people of note 
in his palatial residence. Volpe and young Glazounoff were 
nearly of an age and they were soon fast friends, the wealthy 
boy frequently inviting the other to his beautiful home. 
There Volpe met Rimsky-Korsakoff, Caesar Cui and other 
famous musicians who listened to his playing and encouraged 
him in his career, Another friend of Arnold Volpe’s youth 
was QOssip Gabrilowitsch, a fellow pupil in the Imperial 
Conservatory. When Volpe took his final violin examina- 
tions it was Gabrilowitsch who played his accompaniments. 
After four years of study Volpe took his diploma for his 
proficiency on the violin, Rubinstein praising him and calling 
him his “protege.” 

The next step in the boy's life was army service for a 
year. But it was curious army service, for instead of drill- 
ing, he was all the time playing violin for the entertainment 
of the officers in the various regiments of the battalion to 
which he belonged. He even founded and instructed a small 
orchestra composed of Colonels and others in command. He 
was successful in this kind of work though he made a poor 
soldier as his interest was in his bow and not in his gun! 

At the end of the year he returned to the conservatory for 
another four years of study in a special course in theory 
and composition under Professor Nikolai Solovieff. Before 
he took his second diploma he had already contemplated 
coming to America, strongly influenced by Tschaikowsky who 
could never say enough in praise of the great country in 
the Western Hemisphere. Thus it came about that Arnold 
Volpe landed in New York immediately after his gradua- 
tion, fully determined to make this country his home and 
to identify himself with it. He took out his first papers at 
the first possible moment and became a full fledged citizen 
at the earliest possible date. 

One of his first appearances was the playing in trios and 
quartets at private musicals in the home of E. J. de Coppet 
—that well known patron of musical art. Mr. Volpe soon 
made friends in the musical world and one of the first of 
them was Alfred Seligman, another patron of musical art 
and a well known anrateur cellist. At the instigation of Mr. 
Volpe, Mr. Seligman founded the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra (an organization for the training of young men 
for orchestral playing) and engaged Mr. Volpe as conductor 
and instructor, a position he held for seventeen years. As 
proof of his ability two of his pupils in the orchestra, are 
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ARNOLD VOLPE 


today concertmasters—Harry Weisbach, of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and Louis Edlin, of the Symphony Or- 
chestra of Cleveland. 

In 1904 Mr. Volpe founded his own orchestra in New 
York calling it by his name and giving a series of concerts 
at Carnegie Hall every winter for nine years. While as 
founder and conductor he succeeded in interesting many 
prominent music lovers in this enterprise so that they became 
liberal subscribers for boxes and seats, there were no guar 
antors, Mr. Volpe assuming all financial responsibilities him- 
self. He conducted entirely from memory, an unusual and 
noticeable feat in those days, and the programs at these 
concerts were of a very high standard. One of the leader's 
aims was to introduce American music and musicians, and on 
every program there was a name of an American composer 
and frequently Americans appeared as soloists. 

Mr. Volpe was, by instinct, a pioneer, and although it 

(Continued on page 23) 











In Cleveland, 66 concerts 


to its public trust. 


In Ohio (exclusive of Cleveland), 29 concerts in 14 cities 
In New York (including New York City), 13 concerts in 7 cities. 


The Cleveland Orchestra was the pioneer in establishing co-operation with Boards of Education in the giving of 
children’s concerts. Last year it gave sixteen such concerts; six in Cleveland and ten in ten other cities. It also conducted 
the first children’s music memory contest in orchestral music ever held in this country, and now has three to its credit. 
Community concerts were given 12 times in public school auditoriums in Cleveland and a civic concert with.an attend- 
ance of 12,000 people was presented at the opening of the new Cleveland Public Hall. 


AN 





NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 


A Record of Achievement: 


At the beginning of its Fifth Season (1922-23) the Cleveland Orchestra has, under the leadership of Nikolai 
Sokoloff, attained a perfection as an artistic unit recognized both in America and abroad. Its successes, however, have but 
heightened its desire to achieve in the fullest the ideals of its founders: the bringing of the love and appreciation of the 
world’s greatest music to the people of the present and the rising generations. 


During the past season the Cleveland Orchestra gave: 


In Pennsylvania, 8 concerts in 5 cities 
In New England (including Boston), 2 concerts in 2 cities 
In Canada, 10 concerts in 4 cities 


The return from Europe of Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor, where he spent the summer, and where he was the Amer- 
ican conductor invited to appear as guest conductor of the London Symphony Orchestra, marks the beginning of a sea- 
son which all are confident will be replete with fresh artistic achievements by an organization loyal to its own ideals and 





ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, Manager 


Caxton Building, Cleveland 
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PLEASE THE TICKET-BUYER AND 
SUCCESS WILL FOLLOW, BELIEVES BEHYMER 


It's a Long Road, to Be Sure, But the Distinguished California Manager-Impresario Has Not Traveled Those 60,000 
Miles a Year in Vain—Tells of His Work—Future Prospects 


One hot morning during the month of August L. E. Be- 
hymer called at the Chicago office of the Musicat Courier, 
on his way to Minneapolis, the Northwest, and then home 
to Los Angeles. Mr. Behymer brought with him his own 
atmosphere and also a lot of scrap paper from the Audi- 
torium Hotel, on which most of ths following was jotted 
aown ; 

‘Are you on a vacation trip, Mr. Behymer?” 

‘Vacation and business. I always like to combine both. 
I am interested just now in getting pointers about the vari- 

us orchestras in the East and Middle West in order to be 
of greater service to the orchestra I represent. All the or- 
chestral managers have been most kind in showing me the 
inside of their organizations, Here, for instance, in your 
uilding, Orchestra Hall, I have been shown by the man- 


agement that slides are used at the children’s concerts, and 
we, too, will use slides this year at our concerts, To 
exchange viewpoints always broadens one’s mind, so this 
year our young patrons will see not only the pictures of 


composers, but also scenes, if possible, where the composi 
tion was written, and manuscript slides of part of the 
work. A visual picture will make a strong appeal to young 
folks and they will listen to the music of a man they know 
and of a place with which they are acquainted with greater 
eagerness.” 

“You travel quite a little, don’t you?” 

“About 60,000 miles a year in order to cover my territory. 
You see, | take two trips a month from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles. The trip in round figures is a thousand 
miles, To this, add my trip from the hotel to the depot 
and from the depot to my home and you can add two 
miles, making it a thousand miles. I make this trip twenty- 
four-times a year, making 24,000 miles. _Then I go once or 
twice to El Paso. That's another 1,700 mile round trip; 
then I visit innumerable clubs in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas, which form the territory which I and 
Mr. Oppenheimer have in that section, for between the 
two of us we are the heaviest buyers of local talent in 
America, Those trips I make to be useful to the com- 
munity—thus my slogan is, ‘Let's be useful.’ Furthermore, 
you see, I have been thirty-seven years in the work and | 
am almost graduated, and so I think it my duty to give the 
clubs on the coast any help that my experience can bring 
them. I am an honorary member of all clubs in Arizona 
and an active member of the clubs in California and Colo- 
rado “df 

“How do you get along with the New York managers?” 

“I have no trouble with any manager, neither in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, nor anywhere else, and my rela- 
tions with artists have always been very happy. I wish 
some of those New York managers would supply us with 
more prospectuses and information concerning their artists, 
but with such splendid musical papers as we have, such as 
the Musica. Courter, we are never dependent on the pub- 
licity we get from the managers, as we can write our own 
stuff, lifting articles which we find in them, I always keep 
the Musica Courter for six months; that is to say, what 
is left of an issue, as I clip everything pertaining to any 
artist that I have engaged or expect to engage some day. 
If there are two lines about an artist in your magazine, 
they are clipped and placed in an envelope under the name 
and filed away. Later, when I send out my announcements, 
I take out the clippings and write my own story about the 
artist.” 

“Is the talent you engage satisfied with that?” 

“They certainly are. 1 do the best I can for them and 
my motto is to please one person, and that person is the 
buyer of tickets. As I treat my artists well, so will they 
treat my public well, and that reciprocity between us has 
permitted the public to rely upon us and the artists to 
appear as giving their very best.’ 

“What are the prospects for the year, Mr. Behymer?” 

“For the orchestra and myself? Much better than last 
year, The spat season, to be quite candid, was not a very 
good one. e did not lose any money, but we did not make 
any, either. This season should be much better unless 
there should be a terrific unrest on the coast, and this I 
hardly look for. Strikes on the coast have cost about 
$3,000,000 a day, and figure at that rate what a week's 
strike is costing us, as 50 per cent. of our patrons are 
salaried men, and if the pay envelope is not coming you 
can bet they will pass up our box office without buying 
tickets. Furthermore, if business is not good anywhere 
else we lose our best crop, and do you know what I mean 


by that? I mean that the greatest crop we have in Cali- 
fornia is our visitors. If they stay away our own crop is 
light; thus the prosperity of the East and Middle West is 
always reflected on the coast.” 

“Where are you going from here?” 

“To Minneapolis to size up the orchestra and concert 
situation there. I want them to show me in that locality, 
as I have been shown elsewhere, their inside workings, for, 
after all, the most ticklish thing in our game is to be an 
orchestra manager, and you never know enough to fit the 
job. From there I will go up to the Northwest and down 
to the coast to analyze conditions. By the way, here’s a 
good story: 

“Speaking about conditions reminds me of a very strange 
story of something that took place right here in your 
city. As you know, I buy several artists from Harry Cul- 
bertson, and, desirous of seeing him, I called him yesterday 
on the phone. ‘Who is this?’ he said. I told him. He 
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asked how I was, how long I would be in town, and invited 
me to his downtown office. ‘Ah, you have a downtown 
office,’ I said; ‘where is it?’ He told me at 112 North La 
Salle street, and I told him I would come over. The next 
morning, at the appointed hour, I found myself in the indi- 
cated place and was surprised to find myself in the office of 
The Economist, a real estate publication. I looked around, 
saw a most disorderly desk, and felt sure that my Mr. 
Culbertson was the one seated there. The first glance told 
me that I did not have before me the Mr. Culbertson I was 
looking for, as I have been long acquainted with Harry and 
his brother, Arthur. I knew that an error had been made, 
but just the same, desirous of getting some information, I 
approached my man, who greeted me with: ‘Hello, Bee! 
How are you? Sit down. How are things in California? 
How is the real estate business over there? What are the 
crop prospects for the season?’ Fortunately, I am as well 
versed in other activities as I am in my own, so I was able 
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to answer him intelligently. ‘Well, I understand, Mr. Be- 
hymer, you made quite a little money in that real estate 
deal of yours on the coast.’ I told him that I made quite a 
little money, that I was well satisfied, and never told the 
editor of The Economist that he had taken me for my 
cousin, who is very much interested in real estate in our 
part of the country; nor that I came to Mr. Culbertson 
thinking that he was a manager of musical talent. Quite a 
mix-up, as you will see, but knowing as much about real 
estate as I do about the business in which I am engaged, 
I could converse with him in such a manner as to imper- 
sonate Mr. Behymer, my cousin, without being found out.” 

“Well, I see you work hard, Mr. Behymer. What was 
your success today?” 

“I never work for today. I work for the future, as to- 
morrow is the time for me. Today is finished. That’s the 
reason I am able to create any artist that I would bring in 
the future, I have made them known when they came to me 
in my locality, and the results are generally agreeable to 
the public and to myself. You see a man is handicapped when 
his horizon is his feet. Generally he does not know when 
to take his next step. You look at Lake Michigan from 
here. It looks just as wide as our Pacific, but we must 
look beyond, just as I know that now is the time for you 
to dictate some of your stuff and you are anxious to see 
me off.” 

“Not at all. We are always happy to have a chat with 
you, as we can learn a great deal from you.” 

“Well, young man, I have been watching you. You write 
differently from the others. You have a style all your own. 
I like your stuff; it’s all right.” 

We were profuse in our thanks when we bade Mr. Be- 
hymer good-bye, and on the threshold he turned around once 
more and said: “Quite a paper, that Musicat Courter. I 
like it, and I like you.” 

We repeat again, we are very much flattered and happy 
to be counted among the friends of that energetic and 
most — manager, who is known all over the world as 

ee,” Rene Devries. 


D’Alvarez Concert Party Reaches Sydney 


Marguerite D’Alvarez and her concert party, consisting 
of Livio Mannuci, cellist; Oscar Wagner, pianist, and Ed- 
ward W. Lowrey of the Daniel Mayer office, were given a 
rousing reception on their arrival in Sydney when they 
reached there from Melbourne, on the morning of July 14. 
More than a score of vocal students, girls from the State 
Conservatorium, led by Mr. and Mrs, Roland Foster of the 
faculty, were waiting on the platform and the prima donna 
was showered with bouquets from each of them. Later, on 
emerging from the station, the party was bombarded by 
numerous photographers and movie operators. 

The following afternoon, the contralto was guest of honor 
at a reception in the Sydney Town Hall given by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress. Hundreds of persons prominent 
in the social and musical life of the city were presented to 
the singer. That same night she was tendered a reception 
by the New South Wales Musical Association. A record at- 
tendance of over five hundred listened to a brief musical 
program after which Mme. D’Alvarez was introduced to 
all present. A supper followed and speeches of welcome 
were delivered by the president and vice-president, in all of 
which Mme, D’Alvarez was told that she had been eagerly 
awaited and that she was a most welcome visitor. 

A special matinee in her honor was arranged at the 
Theater Royal on July 21-by J. and N. Tait, when the con- 
tralto heard in audition over twenty aspirants for vocal 
fame. So many requests had come in from young singers 
for a hearing and advice from the noted artist that the man- 
agers of her Australian season planned to make one formal 
audition. There were several hundred applicants, but finally 
the list was reduced to comfortable length. Several of 
those who sang showed great promise and the prima donna 
was warm in her praise and predicted bright futures in sev- 
eral instances, 


Southern Baritone Heard at Edgartown 


Edgartown, Mass., August 18.—James Westley White, a 
well known baritone from the South, who has been sum- 
mering in the East, has been heard in a number of concerts 
at prominent shore resorts. Mr, White’s voice is of unusual 
resonant and appealing quality, and he shows excellent 
schooling. He was heard in Newport on August 7 by a 
large audience, and on the 12th he appeared here at the 
Tennis Club in a well chosen program of Italian, French 
and English songs. Mr. White formerly lived in Boston, 
but is now head of the music department of Guilford Col- 
lege, in. North Carolina. Ln Ge 
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“JAZZ” IN THE PROPER LIGHT 


Some Startling Disclosures Made by Carl Engel Which Shocked the Music Supervisors’ National Conference 


extracts are taken from an address 
ea at Nashville, Tenn.; before the 

ational Conference meeting. The 
disturb the 
tvisors who 
music in the 


The een | 
delivered by Cart 
Music Supervisors’ 
unique treatment of the subject seemed to 
musical equanimity of the majority of si 
are afraid of the introduction of “popu 


schools. They resented the statement attributed to 
Maurice Ravel, as dero of American ideals and 
standards. However, ngel’s scholarly presenta- 


tion of his subject was ; "delight to the ear and gave 
the thinking teacher food for reflection.—The Editor.] 


“True that the dance to which ‘jazz’ music has been 
coupled is not precisely setting an example of modesty 
and grace. True, also, that certain modern dance-perver- 
sions have called up music that is as noxious as the breath 
of Belial. However, let us remember that the worst of 
our present dances are not beginning to approach in bare- 
faced wickedness the almost unbelievable performance of 
our forefathers. And let us admit that the best of 
‘jazz’ tunes is something infinitely more original—perhaps 
even musically better—than that so-called ‘popular’ music 
America produced in the ‘good old days,’ that golden age 
which lives onlygin the mythology of disappointed sinners. 

“To a great many minds the word ‘jazz’ implies frivo- 
lous or obscene deportment. Let me ask what the word 
‘Sarabande’ suggests. to you? I have no doubt that to 
most of you it will ,mean everything that is diametrically 
opposed to ‘jazzing.’ Yet the Sarabande, when it was 
first danced in Spain about 1588, was probably far more 
shocking to behold than is the most shocking ‘jazz’ today. 
It was the proud Hidalgo’s hoolah-hoolah. A French 
author, Pierre de Lancre, wrote in 1613: ‘The courtesans 
who mingle with the players have given this dance such 
a vogue on the stage, that there is hardly a young girl 
in the country who cannot copy them to perfection.’ And 
yet, as we know, this once objectionable Sarabande finally 
became a matrix wherein the greatest musical composers 
have cast some of their loftiest and purest inspirations. 

“What the waltz was when first it set Vienna spinning, 
when it turned Paris into one big whirlpool, has been 
variously chronicled by pious and blushing witnesses. 

“Without speculating what the future development of 


‘jazz’ may be, there is an excuse for believing that long. 


after the dance known as ‘jazz’ will have happily vanished, 


investigators in the field of musical history will have oc- 
casion to search for the inception of these peculiar tunes. 

“Let me emphatically state that I in no way sympathize 
with the. perpetrators of infernal din, who are giving a 
poor imitation of the admirable savage with his highly per- 
fected and astonishingly diversified art of sounding pulsa- 
tile instruments. 

“There exists such a thing as good ‘jazz’ music, and 
good ‘jazz’ is a great deal better, and far more harmless, 
than is a bad ballad or the bad playing of Beethoven. 

° ‘Jazz,’ as a state of mind, is symptom, not malady. 
‘Jazz,’ in the guise of music, is both anodyne and stimulant 
to the afflicted. It embraces not only the noisy-noisome 
sort, the jumble-jungle kind, but a type that refines upon 
and meliorates the racy stuff of wilder species with mat- 
ter of a distinctly and engagingly musical nature. 

“Between the earlier ‘rag’ and the ‘blues’ there was this 
distinction: The ‘rag’ had been mainly a thing of rhythm, 
of syncopation; the ‘blues’ were syncopation relished with 
spicier harmonies. In addition to these two elements of 
music, the people, who had stepwise advanced from melody 
and rhythm to harmony, lastly discovered counterpoint. 
And the result of this last discovery is ‘jazz.’ In other 
— Lowel is ‘ragtime,’ plus ‘blues,’ plus orchestral poly- 

ony; . . ‘jazz’ finds its last and supreme glory in 
the skill for improvisation exhibited by the performers. 
Strange to relate, this orchestral improvisation, which may 
seem virtually impossible or artistically undesirable, is not 
an invention ‘of our age. To improvise counterpoint was a 
talent that the musicians in the orchestras of Peri and 
Monteverdi, three hundred years ago, were expected to 
possess, ‘Jazz,’ as much as the Gypsy dances, depends on 
the many and contrasting voices of a band, united in a 
single and spontaneous rhythmic, harmonic and contra- 
puntal will. 

“Good ‘jazz’ is enjoyed by capital musicians; by men 
who are neither inordinately immoral nor extravagantly 
uncultured. It has fascinated European composers like 
Stravinsky, Casella, Satie, as Debussy was fascinated before 
them by ‘rag-time.’ ‘Golliwog’s Cakewalk’ and ‘Minstrels’ 
are works of the purest art, notwithstanding the fact that 
the essence of their peculiar charm was filtered from the 
impure emanations of the music hall. Maurice Ravel, last 
summer, told Edward Burlingame Hill, who was visiting 
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BLANCHE BARBOT, 


who is spending her sixth consecutive season at Raymond, 


Me., as accompanist and coach to the pupils of Joseph 

Regneas, Miss Barbot will return to her New York studic 

on September 15, when she will resume her regular winter 
work, 





him, that he considered ‘jazz’ the only original contribution 
America had so far made to music. 

“In standing up for good ‘jazz’ I am not making a plea 
for the deplorable dances of our day, I am not defending 
the prurient panders of the musical fraternity, I am not 
absolving the indiscriminate manufacturers of records, 
But I cannot rouse myself to such a pitch of virtuous wrath 
that cecity is the result. 

“If ‘jazz’ music has any of the Gypsy music’s fitness for 
survival, it will leave a trace, unsoiled by memories of 
indecorum and police raids. Good ‘jazz,’ once brought into 
the focus of unclouded criticism, reveals, aside from the 
grosser features visible to a naked eye in the dark, some 
finer lineaments which make it appear justly entitled to the 
benefit of honest doubt, based—if on nothing else—on the 
examples of the Sarabande and the waltz.” 





What the Far East Thinks of 





| Press, Shanghai. 


|| difficulties of any kind for him.” 
|} Shanghai. 


it quite unique for Deli. 
i Sumatra Post, Medan. 


I “Sykora is a young man who is in a class by himself among 


Mi cellists.’.—The Straits Times. 


i 

| “His amazing technic and wonderful rendering of the vari- 
ous compositions held his audience spellbound.”—The China 
i 


i 
| “For two hours he held their attention riveted with some of 
Hh finest cello playing that has ever been heard in the Far East. His 


mastery over the instrument is almost uncanny; it presents no 
'—North-China Daily News, 


“Allow me in the beginning to state that so great a cello-vir- 
tuoso as Bogumil Sykora has never been heard in the Far East.” 
—Hans van de Wall in Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad. 


“The appearance of such a great violoncellist is something 
He has captivated all our hearts.”— 


Russian Cellist 


than Sykora.”. 


“Sykora is indeed a virtuoso. 
tiful instrument, the ’cello, on en he plays with a magician’s 
skill."—The Siam Observer. 


BOGUMIL SYKORA 


He is a master of that beau- 


“We have heard a good many cello soloists before, includ- bi 
ing some whose names are highest on the scrolls of musical fame, Hil 
but we can consciously aver that we have never met with one iM 
possessed of a more masterly technic or sympathy of expression 
—Bangkok Daily Mail. 


“There is no doubt that he must be ranked among the fore- 
most cellists of today.”—North-China Daily News. 


“Sykora is, first of all, a supreme artist.”"—T7The China Press. 


“What can one say of Sykora that does not seem like adula- 


tionP He is the artist on the high peak, which means that he is 
a magician without a trace of charlatanism.”—T7he Japan Gazette. 
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HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
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LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


Suggestions by Weldon Carter 
Head of the Piano Department of the Washington (D. C.) College of Music, Inc. 
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[In the letter which follows, Mr. Carter expresses 
himself as in general accord with the attitude of the 
Musica! Courier with regard to the licensing of music 
teachers, and makes certain suggestions and recom- 
mendations which indicate an unbiased attitude as well 
as a wide and penetrating knowledge and understand- 
ing of the subject under discussion. As he says, this 
is not a local but a national question, and we would 
be pleased to hear from other readers as to their opin- 
ions, either for the license or against it—The Editor.] 


August 12, 1922. 
To the Editor, the Musical Courier: 

Will you permit me to make a few observations regard- 
ng the controversey, “Whether music teachers should be 
licensed or not licensed?” Although not a teacher of your 
city, the above question, I think, is a national one and 
should be intelligently studied by all the teaching profes 
sion, At the present time it would be out of the question 
to create a bureau locally or nationally to say who should 
or who should not teach music. Let us reason together 
and see why! 

In the first place, every teacher who has any following 
at all has at least one or two good points to give, some- 
thing that will help the student both technically and musi- 
cally. Even the argument that this class of teachers ruin 
talent, is not sound because talent and genius are ever wide 
awake, and even very young people will soon come to 
see that they need a better teacher. Great talent will not 
be downed nor destroyed. In this day of so much fine 
playing to be heard almost everywhere, the talent who 
1s a real talent will hear and see the difference to the 
extent of at least seeking a better teacher. 

Then take the musician who would pass the highest 
examinations in theory and harmony and who could also 
play very well! Does that qualify him to teach music? 
No, not at all. We know that people who know compara- 
tively little about the theoretical side and who can play but 
little, often make the best teachers. Why? Because they 
are born teachers, Their personality is of the winning, 
attractive kind that will draw out the student, create inter- 
est and enthusiasm, and by illustration and perhaps some 
example, help the pupil quite a little way along the musical 
path. How many a learned professor, by. his lofty way 
in speaking and criticising the lesson, has dampened the 
ardor and ambition of hundreds of students by making 
them feel that music was something for the :mmortals 


and not for common everyday folk? But you can easily 
see which of the two teachers a Board would license. 

To continue the argument on this point, take the case 
of the very famous pianist, Mr. “X,” who has grown tired 
of concert playing, wants to retire and teach. Mr. “X” 
has many wonderful ideas on interpretation and general 
pianistic effects to give to advanced players, but this same 
Mr. “X,” not knowing how to get little twelve-year-old 
Mary Jones to work out correctly some passage, sits down 
to the piano in despair and says: “Watch me, Do it like 
this.” Of course little Mary never learns to play the 
piano, although Mr. “X” has his license carefully framed 
and hung on the wall, while Miss Young Teacher, who 
loves to teach and knows just what Mary needs, cannot 
get her license because she cannot show some diploma or 
cannot pass this or that requirement of the Board. 

Broadly speaking, there should be three classes of teach- 
ers—those who specialize in the teaching of beginners, the 
intermediate and advanced grades, and the artist teachers. 

To be a specialist in the teaching of beginners requires 
an entirely different training, different mentality and 
temperament than that needed for the teaching of advanced 
players. If a Board of such teachers as Ganz, Godowsky, 
etc., could be gotten together to pass upon the qualifications 
of an artist teacher, such a plan might work. 

Also there are specialists in the teaching of beginners 
who might pass judgment on this side of the question, 
and so on for the intermediate grades. But such a Board, 
by the nature of the case, would have to be a National 
Board. 

At our summer schools all over the country there are 
hundreds of teachers, old and young, who work and study 
hard in the effort to become better teachers and players. 
This is surely an indication that music teaching is im- 
proving all over the land, Also, as before mentioned, the 
great number of concerts being given all the time nearly 
everywhere, the national interest in music today as it 
never was before, is setting the standard of playing and 
teaching higher and higher, thus working all the time to 
weed out the mediocre and leave the good. 


Alberto Jonas at Bayreuth 


A card of greetings has been received at the Musica. 
Courter office from Mr. and Mrs Alberto Jonas. They are 
traveling in Europe this summer and the card came from 
Bayreuth, where they visited the State Opernhaus, 





















Richard Aldrich Said of 


The Town Hall 


in the New York Times 


“Town Hall * * * was found by a large audience 
to be a most admirable place for a concert employing a 
small orchestra. Its acoustics are such as to give a 
remarkable mellowness, smoothness and cohesion to 
orchestral tone.” 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., and Oak St. 
56th Academic Year Opens September 5th, 1922 





Miss Baur announces the return of: 


Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans Mme. Marguerite M. Liszniewska 


Dean of Faculty-Piano and Piano and Repertoire 
Repertoire Mr. and Mrs. Thos. James Kelly 
Mr. Dan Beddoe Voice Culture and Repertoire 
Voice Culture Mr. Jean Verd 
Mr. Andre de Ribaupierre Piano and Repertoire 
Violin and Repertoire Mr. Jean ten Have 
Mr. Ralph Lyford vom. Ensemble and Reper- 


i 

Cones Syenene \ John A. Hoffmann 

Mrs. 4 ee ere Voice Culture and Repertoire 
Applied Harmony Mr. Karl Kirksmith 

Mr. George A. Wp een Ensemble and Violoncello 
Harmony and Analysis Mr. Louie Curtis 

Mile. Daganove_ Organ 
Ballet and Dancing Peter Froehlich 

Mr. Leo Paalz Violin and Viola 
Piano and Normal Methods Miss Elizabeth Cook 

Mr. Modeste Alico Piano and, Harmony 
Solfeggio and Trombone Miss Helen May Curtis 

Miss Alma Betscher Elocution and Drama 
Piano Mra. Frances C. Huntington 

Piano 

Mies Clara Brtape 
Piano and Harmony 

Mra. Alma Ford Head 
Piano 

Mr. Hugo Sederberg 
Piano and Organ 


Mr. 


= 


Mr. 


Mr. William Kraupner 
lano 


Miss Frances Miller 
Piano 


Miss Norma Rath 





Piano 
nro ae H, Matthews Lewis Mr. Martin Read, Jr. 
no jlano 


Mr. Lioyd Miller 
Piano 


M. Alfred Nonnez 
French Language and Dietiort * 


Mrs. Adele V. Richards 
Itailan 


Miss Amaalie Staaf 
Piano 


Mr. Garner Rowell 
Violin 

Mies Lillian Aldrich Thayer 
Voice Placing 

Mrs. Iva Kennedy Wickersham 
Piano 

Miss Irene Yowell 
"jano 


Mrs. R. Sayler Wright 
Voice Placing 


Mr, Joseph Vito 
Harp 











Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Composition 


Mr. Marcian Thalberg 
Piano and Repertoire 


Mr. Alfred Blackman ; 
Voice Culture and Repertoire 


Mr. Albert Berne 
Voice Culture and Repertoire 


Mr. Robert Perutz 
Violin 

Mr. Carl Herring 
Piano 


Mrs. Forrest G. Crowle 
Public School Music 


Mr. Louls Saverne 
Piano 


Mrs. Estelle K. Evans 
Applied Psychology 


Mr. Thee. Hahn 
Flute 

Miss Heima Hansen 
Piano 


Mrs. Ida Ulmer Jenner 
‘ Piano 


Mise Margaret Prali 
Violin 
Miss Sara Langley 
English terature 
position 


Mme. Marguerite Meroz 
French Language and Diction 


Miss Ottillie Reiniger 
Violin - 


and Com- 


Miss Mary Sims 
Piano and Harmony 


Miss Lovisa Spaulding 
Expression and Dramatic Art 


Miss Jemmie Vardeman 
Piano . 
Mrs. Thommie Pruett Williams 
Piano ; 
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LUELLA MELUIS, 
the American singer, snapped at the home of the famous 
master, Jean de Reszke, in Nice, where she visited during 
July and’ August. Fenn: 





Van Vliet Plays to Great Audience 


Cornelius Van Vliet, the eminent cellistgappeared as solo- 
ist at the New York Stadium concert of August 13, and 
scored that success which is invariably his. Not only was 
his work applauded by the hundreds at the concert itself, 
but it was heard by countless hundreds more through the 





CORNELIUS VAN VLIBT 


radio. Mr. VanVliet has every reason to feel gratified over 
the following letter sent him by Kendall Banning, editor 
of Popular Radio: 

“My Dear Mr. Van Vliet: 

“You may be interested to hear that the reports not only 
from New York City but also from the outlying districts 
indicate that the concert last evening at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium by the Philharmonic Orchestra recorded exceptionally 
well—even better than the Friday concert, owing partly to 
a better adjustment of the microphones as well as to better 
atmospheric conditions. 

“It may be some source of satisfaction to you to know 
that your solo was probably heard by the largest audience 
that ever listened to a cello, and that your playing recorded 
exceptionally well.” 


Rose Florence Offered Honolulu. Engagement 


On August 11, at a large party given by Mrs. Burr W. 
Freer of Belvedere, Cal., yes iees = Lillian Birm- 
ingham sang with much success, while the latter’s daughter 
was heard in ‘several piano solos. On August 13 they per- 
formed at a large reception given by Mrs. Bland of the 
same city, when Mme. Florence sang “Le Temps des 
Lilas” ( hausson), “Clavelitos” and-other songs. On a 
following Sunday she sang in the Science Church. 

Mme, Florence has been offered an engagement to sing 
next winter in Honolulu. She will leave for New York 
soon, where, during the early fall, she will be heard in 
another recital, 


Silber Engaged by Sherwood School 


The Sherwood School of Music has announced the engage- 
ment of Sidney Silber as dean of the school and instruc- 
tor in piano, to begin in September. Mr. Silber’s reputa- 
tion as a concert pianist pedagogue are well nigh na- 
tional in scope. There is hardly a community of impor- 
tance throughout the Middle West where his influence as a 
musical educator has not been felt. He comes from Lincoln, 
Neb., where for the past thirteen years he has been the ef- 
ficient head of the piano department of the University of 
rere epaat of Music. a = has. met with big 
success, only as a teacher, but also as a concert piani 
both in America and in Europe. eo 
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SOKOLOFF RETURNS FROM EUROPE ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER HIS SUCCESS AT THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD 





His Reception as Guest Conductor of the London Symphony Orchestra at the Welsh National Annual Festival Proved an 
Inspiration to Him—Praises the Work of the Orchestra Members and Ideals of the Organization’s Founders 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
has just returned from an eight weeks’ stay in Europe, 
where he was guest conductor of the London Symphony 





NIKOLAIT SOKOLOFF 


Orchestra at the great annual Welsh National Festival, the 
Eisteddfod, which was held near Ammanford, in August. 

“It was a positive inspiration to conduct the London 
men before the huge audiences that heard us,” he said 
to a representative of the Musicat Courter in speaking of 
his trip abroad, “and to feel the sincerity of the enthusiastic 
demonstrations which followed both of the corcerts, And 
what was best, perhaps, was ‘to feel that simply to be an 
American conductor was no longer to be treated lightly, 
a complete difference in an attitude which was so common 
abroad only up to a few years ago. 

“Of course it was an opportunity to appear before such 
a gathernig as the Eisteddfod brings together. It is a 
yearly gathering that represents all the artistic talent of 
Wales, and there is not a section of that country from 
which it does not draw its audiences and participants as 
well. To apply ‘national’ to it is to use no misnomer, for 
it is that in every sense of the word. Its origin goes back 
to those gatherings of the Welsh bards of primitive times, 
and every Welshman venerates it, for it has been one of the 
great factors in keeping his language a spoken one and 
his nationality a living heritage. 

“Up until a few years ago, poetry—for the Welsh are 
a highly poetic people—made up the major portion of the 
rograms, but gradually music, drama and arts and crafts 
ie all come to take important parts, until today it repre- 
sents every side of the national culture, In the old days, 
the music heard was primitive, and year after year simply 
a’ repetition largely of the traditional airs of the country. 
But about two years ago a group of young Welsh com- 

sers formed an organization and called themselves the 

ational Festival, so that modern Welsh music, including 
their own compositions, might be heard. The first suc- 
cess of this movement was so great that they were invited 
to join the Eisteddfod, and it was in conjunction with 
them that the two concerts I conducted were given. 

“Last April, I met Cyril Jenkins, the English composer 
and vice-president of he London Symphony Society, in 
Toronto where he was the guest of the Toronto Oratorio 
Society and where I was conducting the Cleveland Orches- 
tra in several of his orchestral and choral compositions. 
Mr. Jenkins, who was a member of the committee in 
charge of the concerts at the Eisteddfod, invited me to con- 
duct one of them to be given on August 10. The first of 
these concerts, that of August 8, was to have been con- 
ducted by Hamilton Harte. 

“A few days before that date, however, Mr. Harte met 
with an accident, and without further warning, I was in- 
formed that I would have to conduct both of them. You 
can imagine the difficulties which confronted me. The pro- 
grams had already been printed, all preparations were com- 
pleted, so it meant that 1 would either have to conduct the 
original program, or else do a very terrible thing, that is 
change the first plans, and to the mind of a Welshman, 
especially when his National Festival is concerned, that is 
a very terrible thing to do. 

“And my perplexity was only the greater when [| !eoked 
over the program for the first concert, for 1 found it 
extremely modern, with compositions that I had never 
conducted. There was only a week’s time, and opportunity 
for very limited rehearsals—two to be exact. But with 
the assistance of the men in the orchestra who responded 
to every call I made upon them and gave me the utmost 
co-operation, I conducted the original program, and to 
judge from the attitude of those who heard it, successfully. 


Of course, when I conducted my own program, the recep- 
tion I had already received was more than an inspiration. 
On the second program were the “Don Juan” of Strauss and 
the “Celtic Rhapsody” of Mr. Jenkins. 

“It was estimated that more than 25,000 people were 
present at each of those concerts, and to appear before 
them, to feel their intense interest and their enthusiasm, 
made it one of the most inspiring moments of my life. 

“I want, of course, to pay my tribute to the men of the 
London Orchestra, and to the way in which they played. 
Nothing better than what they gave could be asked—nor 
did they ever fail to respond to whatever I called for. The 
directors of this organization are formulating a number of 
interesting plans for the future, of which I wish I could 
tell you, but unfortunately they are still in the process of 
formation, and it is too ant to make them public. M. J. 


Asheville’s Festival a Success 


Asheville, N. C., August 24.—Asheville was the scene of 
the third annual music festival, August 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
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12. There were nine concerts given under the general 
direction of Wade R. Brown, The soloists included Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Florence Easton, Julia Claussen, Irene 
Williams, Robert Phillips, Judson House, Fred Patton, 
Walter Green, John Powell, Samuel Gardner, Ruth 
O'Shaughnessy and Helen Pugh. The Philadelphia Festival 
Orchestra of fifty musicians, under the direction of Dr 
Thaddeus Rich, the regular festival chorus of 200 voices, 
and the Asheville Children’s chorus, also of 200 voices, under 
the direction of Agnes K. McLean, were important factors 
in the success of the undertaking. The accompanists for 
the festival were Elsie Atkins, George Vause, Elte Handte 
and Margaret Beddall. Numbers of special interest included 
the performance of “Samson and Delilah,” sung by Julia 
Claussen, Judson House, Fred Patton, assisted by the Fes- 
tival Orchestra and Chorus under the direction of Dr. 
Brown; “The Wedding of Shon MacLean,” by Hubert Bath, 
a Scottish rhapsodie for chorus, soloist and orchestra, the 
soloists being Irene Williams and Walter Green; and the 
program given by the Children’s Chorus. H. 


Macbeth Visiting the Yeatman Griffiths 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, is spending a short vacation with the Yeatman 
Griffiths, New York vocal teachers, at Onteora Lake in the 
Catskill Mountains, at the conclusion of which she will 
come back to the city to make more phonograph records. 
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MUNICH EXPERIENCES ALL 


MUSICAL COURIER 


SORTS OF 


NEW FANDANGLES DURING FESTIVAL DAYS 


Prices Still Soaring—The Ring”’—Grane, the Gaul—Experimenting with Mrs. Stage Manager—Fair and Warmer—More 
Americans Noticeable—McSweeney Returns from Visit to McCormack—On to Salzburg 


Munich, August 9-~-As was to be expected from the 
prognostication of the Old Farmer's Almanac of the music 
world, there is as much music running around loose here 
this month as there wasn't last month, The first “Ring” of 
the festival came to an end yesterday, and this evening 
the first artist—it happens to be Fritz Feinhals, the short- 
breathed baritone who was at the Metropolitan once upon 
a time—spreads his net, in the shape of a song recital, 
to catch any stray pennies that the foreigners may have 
eft over after buying their festival tickets and - doing 
their hopping 

Gornc Up! 

Speaking of festival prices, the price of tickets for 
foreigners took a sudden jump yesterday or the day before. 
The original scale was M, 150 for Germans and five times 
that, M. 750, for all “Auslaender.” Of course there was 
nothing to be earned on the tickets sold to Germans at 
so the idea was that the foreigners were to pay 


that price, 
for the festival. But ejther because too many Germans 
took advantage of the fow price or too few foreigners 
failed to purchase (1 said in my last letter that the propor- 
tion of non-Germans attending this year's festival is much 
smaller than it used to be)—whatever the reason, total 
receipts have been altogether too small, although every 
performance is sold out. So the authorities solved the 
problem by the simple expedient of doubling the price to 
foreigners suddenly and without notice. The ticket that 
cost M. 750 last’week sets one back a little more than twice 
that sum—M. 1,600—this week, which, at present exchange, 
s about $2.15. I haven't heard yet whether or not the 
German price has been advanced, but I think not. Had 
it been, the papers would have been full of protests. 


Tre “Rine.” 


Brother Noelte will turn his critical eye on the “Ring” 
in his regular Munich letter. Here I shall only note a 
few things that struck me in contrast to festivals of ten 
or twelve years ago. The scenery is new—that is, a year 
or two old. Leo Pasetti, a painter, made the sketches for 
it and they were carried out by Adolf Linnebach, one of 
the heads of the technical department, who presumably 
is also responsible for the lighting. A few of the scenes 
are effective. Best of those I saw were a very simple and 
effective setting for the first scene of the third act of 
“Siegfried,” where Siegfried, on his way to awake Bruenn- 
hilde, encounters and vanquishes Wotan; and the beautiful 
landscape which Hagen selects as an appropriate place to 
stick his spear into Siegfried’s back in the last act of 
“Goetterdaemmerung.” Most of the others, although artistic 
enough, were no improvement, as A picture, over sets of 
former years, while, on the other hand, they had certain 
technical imperfections, For instance, Bruennhilde is 
placed so far left on her rocky couch (final scene, “Sieg- 
fried”), that her head is almost off stage, quite invisible 
from the extreme left side of the house, and she lies in 
so awkward a position that Siegfried has to accomplish 
acrobatic tricks to get within reach of her in order to 
remove her helmet and armor. The scene was positively 
ridiculous. 

Again, the question was begged when it came to the final 
scene of “Goetterdaemmerung.” Wagner's demands in con- 
nection with the destruction of the Gibelung hal! and the 
burning of Walhalla are, it is true, impossible to follow 
out literally, but former attempts have been much more 
successful, At present the question is begged here by the 
simple expedient of turning out all the lights as soon as 
Bruennhilde has disappeared with Friend Horse, and leav- 
ing them off for a minute or two, while the industrious 
sloggers on the stage properly destroy the home of the 
useless Gibelung family. Richard Wagner would turn over 
in his grave could he see the absolutely dark stage just when 
he was counting on one of his most grandiose effects. 
Apparently the Munich authorities—and they are probably 
right as to ninety per cent.—count upon the audience know- 
ing just what is happening; certainly one who did not 
know the story of the “Ring” would get little more than a 
jolly display of red lights out of the annihilation of the 
gods. Wathalla itself, however, thrown on the great semi- 
circular background in vague outline by means of the 
stereopticon, is a beautiful sight, much better than when, 
as in former times, it was painted only too plainly on the 
backdrop. 

Grane, THE GAUL. 


And speaking of Friend Horse—Grane, das Ross, in- 
separable companion of Bruennhilde—that animal does not 
improve with the years. It is hard to repress a smile when 
he appears. Many did not. The particular individual 
yesterday was not as fractious as many I have seen, only 
a bit nervous; and he did not have so very much spring 
halt in both hind legs—only a little. He was a bit unkind 
to his mistress in the first act of “Goetterdaemmerung,” 
where she speaks to him so earnestly, as his head projects 
from the rocky stable door, Evidently his hostler had been 


keeping his nerves quiet with a supply of sugar, and dur- 
ing Bruennhilde’s entire speech old Grane simply stuck 
his tongue out at her as fast as he could make it go, lick- 
ing his lips at a furious pace. (By the way, who builds 
that massive rocky stable that appears as if by magic be- 
tween the final scene of “Siegfried” and the first of “Goet- 
terdammerung?” The gods, doubtless.) 

Grane, I take it, was very fond of that hostler. When, 
in the third act, he arrived in the Rhine ferry boat, con- 
ducted by Siegfried, and was led ashore to the door of 
the Gibelung hall, he refused absolutely to take any inter- 
est in the flowery speeches that the hero swaps with Hagen 
and Gunther, but spent his time stretching his neck as 
far around over his right shoulder as he could and casting 
affectionate glances at Mr. Hostler, who was waiting in 
the wings for him. How one pities Bruennhilde in the last 
act, where she has that marvelous, but difficult passage to 
sing—a passage hard enough to sing well in the concert 
hall—and is obliged at the same time to hang onto the bridle 
of a horse, that ten to one, is shaking his head nervously. 
No, Wagner had little pity on his artists! 


Mrs. STAGE MANAGER. 


Munich has experimented in the “Ring” with a woman as 
stage manager, Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, formerly an 
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opera singer, wife of Hermann Bahr, the Vienna dramatist, 
whose comedy, “The Concert,” made such a hit for Leo 
Dietrichstein a few years ago. Most of the stage busi- 
ness is firmly fixed by a tradition that even Mrs. Bahr- 
Mildenburg did not dare to violate; where she has done 
something different, it seems to me rarely an improve- 
ment. 

One thing only did appeal as being better. According 
to Wagner, both Gutrune and Gunther, after they are 
killed in the last scene of “Goetterdaemmerung,” lie around 
on the stage until the opera ends; but the singers of these 
parts long to be off and away, so, in the old days, they 
used to die close to the wings, left, and, when a few moments 
later, all attention was supposed to be turned to Bruenn- 
hilde, some amiable sloggers would reach out from behind 
the wings and slide them off by the shoulders. It seems 
impossible to believe that this took place in a first class 
theater, but if you don’t believe it ask Maud Fay of San 
Francisco, who used to be the Munich Gutrune and who 
has been slid out upon her back more than once. Under 
Mrs. Bahr-Mildenburg, Gutrune simply runs off to die 
conveniently outside (of course you'd never know it if 
you were not familiar with the story), while Hagen, in 
his duel with Gunther, rushes the latter in among the 
chorus men, where he presumably dies in comfort. At 
least it is better than leaving them to lie around on their 
backs and get trod upon in the general excitement. 

But some of the things were ridiculous. When Bruenn- 
hilde awakes (“Siegfried”), after greeting sun and light 
and earth and so forth, she says “Why, hello, there’s my 
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helmet and spear,” or words to that effect, and points to 
them. She must, indeed, have second sight, for they lie 
squarely behind her, where she could not possibly see them, 
and in order to call the audience’s attention to them, she 
has to make that most awkward gesture of pointing as 
nearly behind herself as possible. Try it yourself and 
see if it is graceful. That is only one instance, but it is 
typical of a stage management that appears to have 
thought it necessary to do things a little differently just 
for the sake of having them different. With an abso- 
lutely experienced man like Prof. Anton von Fuchs on 
the staff, it is hard to understand why Mrs. Bahr-Milden- 
burg was given a chance to mix things up. But kissing 
goes by favor. 

And the technical details did not run as smoothly as they 
used to under the experienced direction of Julius Klein. 
Lights went on and off at the wrong time and place, 
and there were various other imperfections that should 
not occur at a festival with seats at M. 1600 a throw. 


Farr AND WARMER. 


I shall, as I have said, leave the reporting of the per- 
formances to Brother Noelte, our regular correspondent 
here. The opening performance, “Die Meistersinger,” went 
off with the real festival spirit. The “Ring” performances 
have been good, but not up to the standard of “Die Meister- 
singer.” Otto Wolf, the Siegfried, has developed tremen- 
dously in ten years. He has a good voice and knows how 
to use it, which is a rare thing among German tenors. And, 
by the way, it was delightful to hear the lovely voice of 
Maria Ivogun, who sang the bird in “Siegfried.” Munich 
will miss her when she comes back to us in America again 
next season, 

More AMERICANS. 


There have been more Americans here this week than 
last, although the proportion at the festival still seems 
much smaller than before the war, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous exodus from the United States this summer. 

Elizabeth Cueny, of St. Louis, the newly elected president 
of the National Concert Managers’ Association, is here 
with her sister. They have been having a delightful trip, 
starting with Antwerp and stopping at Drediturt-anridae 
on the way here. Their Munich itinerary included severdt 
of the festival performances and they saw the “Passion 
Play” at Oberammergau. Leaving in a few days, they will 
visit Paris and then go over to England, sailing home about 
the middle of September. Miss Cueny is full of enthusiasm 
over the work her association has accomplished, and is busy 
with plans for its future work. Too, she is looking out 
for any new artists who may be worth while for St. Louis 
in seasons to come, 

Two other Americans, Daniel McSweeney and Edwin 
Schneider, faithful friends, companions and counselors of 
the only John McCormack, turned up at “Gétterdammerung” 
yesterday. That opera, by the way, never seemed so pleas- 
ant. It is about one hour and thirty minutes too long, so 
genial Dan solved the problem by giving an impromptu 
dinner party in the theater restaurant during the second act, 
while the true devotees sat inside listening to the extra 
act that Wagner’s over-generous heart inflicted. Those 
who deserted the cause of art to become disciples of 
Epicurus (I hope I'm getting nobody into trouble) were, 
besides Messrs. McSweeney and Schneider, Mary Opdyke, 
who is Gilbert Gabriel’s assistant in the music department 
of the New York Sun; a friend of hers named Miss Bris- 
ted; Albert Noelte, Munich representative of the Musica. 
Courter, and your humble servant. It was a delightful 
party. Thanks, Dan! 


Quite A Trip. 


Today Messrs. McSweeney and Schneider are running 
over to Nuremberg in an auto to meet Josef Schwarz, the 
Russian baritone who pleased America so much last sea- 
son. Schwarz, who is on his way to Karlsbad, is going to 
coach with Schneider for a nk or two there, preparing 
his American song programs for the coming winter. But 
before that the McSweeney-Schneider combination is com- 
ing back here, going on to Oberammergau tomorrow for 
the Friday performance, then continuing on to Bayrisch 
Zell, where they will spend the night at the villa of Alex- 
ander von Fielitz, formerly of Chicago and now of the 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin, and then going on to Salz- 
burg, where we shall all meet again next Monday. They asked 
me to go with them, and I wish I might have, for it is an 
exquisite trip through lovely country, but I had to be in 
Salzburg—where all the musical world will reunite for the 
festival—by Saturday. . 

McSweeney has just come from a visit to John Mc- 
Cormack in England. I do not need to go into detail about 
it, for he has already sent a letter to the Musica Courier 
about John which will appear before this letter can; but it 
was good to hear that the famous tenor is completely re- 
stored to health and that the marvelous voice is absolutely 
as good as ever. Three cheers! 


On To SALZBURG. 


César Saerchinger, general European representative of 
the MusicaL Courter, paid me a visit yesterday morning 
as he came through Munich on his way from Feldberg in 
the Black Forest, where he has been on vacation, to the 
Salzburg Festival. The post auto, which drove him to the 
nearest station, was late, so poor Mr. Saerchinger missed 
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the express and had to spend the entire day Monday chang- 
ing from one slow train to another to get here, finally 
reaching Munich about midnight. Mrs. Szigeti, wife of the 
violinist, and Carl Friedberg, the pianist, came along with 
him. He left yesterday to hear part of the chamber music 
festival in Salzburg which precedes the operatic festival, 
opening on August 12, 

And, by the way, another American who has already an- 
nounced his arrival here is William J, Guard, of the Metro- 
politan, who will be at the Hotel de l'Europe with Mrs. 
Guard. 

THEODORE SPIERING Here, 


Theodore Spiering came here with his family a fewedays 
ago and will remain until some time in September before 
returning home. Just what his plans are I have not had 
a chance to ask as yet, but at present the genial conductor 
and violinist is busy listening to opera. is old friend, 
Dr, Carl. Muck, erstwhile of Boston, conducted the “Ring” 
just ended, and Spiering listened from the vantage point 
of a seat beside him in the covered orchestra. Muck, by the 
way, is very much altered in appearance from his Ameri- 
can days. His face has softened and has no longer that 
hawk-like, martinet look that made him so noticeable then. 
He appears more human and decidedly older. Whether or 
not his work is up to its old standard was hard to judge, 
for he had no rehearsals with the Munich orchestra—re- 
hearsals cost too much nowadays. There was very frequent 
raggedness, but that was doubtless due to the fact that the 
orchestra, used to Walter, could not follow Muck at sight. 

Historic Note: There exists in Salzburg a famous brew- 
ery, the Sternbraeu, which was founded in 1492, the year 
in which Columbus sailed the ocean blue on his way to dis- 
cover us, and which is still brewing excellent beer. On to 
Salzburg! says H. O. Oscoon. 


Stransky Conducts in Baden-Baden 


Joseph Stransky, the Philharmonic conductor, will sail 
for America the latter part of September on the Beren- 
garia. He is at present in Baden-Baden to conduct fes- 
tival performances of “Carmen,” “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and “Tristan and Isolde,” having been invited to return to 
Baden-Baden for this purpose by the municipal government 
in appreciation of his performance of “Die Meistersinger” 
a short time since. 

The opening concert of the Philharmonic’s eighty-first 
season on Thursday evening, October 26, at Carnegie Hall, 
will mark the beginning of Conductor Stransky’s twelfth 
year in his direction of the musical forces of the society. 
While he will share the season’s labors with Willem Men- 
gelberg, his activities will be practically continuous in re- 
hearsal and concert from the opening rehearsal until. the 
end of January. Henry Hadley, the associate conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society, will direct the orchestra in 
several concerts during the season and his programs will, 
of course, include one or more of the most important new 
works by American composers. 

Willem Mengelberg is now at his summer home in Switz- 
erland, and while he is anjoying a season of rest and recre- 
ation he remains in communication with Philharmonic head- 
quarters and has planned his programs to conform to the 
society’s schedule for the latter part of the season. 

Conductors, soloists and orchestra players, and last, but 
decidedly not least, subscribers are practically ready for 
the opening of the Philharmonic season, There are, of 
course, still seats to be had upon application to the Phil- 
harmonic offices in the Fisk Building, but the society feels 
justified in declaring the outlook most promising. 


Hurlbut’s Voice Heard a Mile 


Lewiston, Idaho, August 10.—Harold Hurlbut was solo- 
ist with the Dokie Concert Band at the annual Knights of 
Pythias celebration. His “Songs of the Riviera” have been 
winning him great success wherever he has sung, and on 
this occasion he sang out of doors in the city park band- 
stand, which is of the “shell” type. 

An interesting incident which demonstrates the carry- 
ing power of an effortless top tone sung in the clear atmos- 
phere of the West was this: in one song the tenor sang 
a high C that carried, so it is said, across the Suake River 
and was heard clearly by residents of Clarkston, Wash., 
nearly a mile away. Mr. Hurlbut recently completed his 
master classes in this city and will hold classes for four 
weeks in Spokane. Bf. > 


Rankin Studio Notes 


Pupils from the studio of Adele Rankin are constantly in 
demand and fill various professional engagements. Dorothy 
Brown and Edward Bargstadt gave a radio recital recently 
from the Jersey Review station. Miss Brown has been 
engaged for the “Music Box Review.” Thomas Joyce, 
baritone, has been engaged for the cast of the New York 
Hippodrome. Eisie Terui, Japanese tenor, formerly a 
student of Miss Rankin, gave two very successful recitals 
in Tokio, Japan, and has opened a vocal studio. 

Miss Rankin will resume her teaching September 11. 


Barclay and Bristol in Gloucester, Mass. 


Gloucester, Mass., August 14.—A very successful re- 
cital was given here yesterday at the house of Mr. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge by John Barclay, baritone, assisted and ac- 
companied by Frederick Bristol. The English baritone was 
loudly applauded for his varied program, the “Chanson a 
Manger” of Lemaire and Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


proving great favorites. Frederick Bristol played sympa- 
thetic accompaniments as well as providing piano solos 
including “Les Anes” by Gabriel Groubez. The recital was 
so much appreciated that~the~artists: were immediately re- 
engaged for September 9. H.A. S. 


New International Music Society Formed 
at Salzburg 


Saee August 12.—The International Festival of 
Modern amber Music, which came to a close here two 
days ago, is to become a permanent institution, according 
to the plans of a new society which was formed here yes- 
terday at a meeting of representative musicians from all 
countries assembled here. i meeting was presided over 
by Edward Dent, of London, and participated in by practi- 
cally all composers, artists critics who had come to 
Salzburg to attend the festivat- In‘a prolonged “discussion 
which several musicians and writers, among them César 
Saerchinger, the’ Musicat Courter’s European representa- 
tive, took an active part, it was decided that the object of 
the new organization, called International Society’ for New 
Music, was “the exchange of information and musical pub- 
lications, performance and mutual assistance generally in 
the furtherance of the best modern music irrespective of 
country and tendency.” 


One of the aims of the new society will be the promotion 
of the annual international music festival, which wil! next 
year again take place at Salzburg. Administration head- 
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quarters of the society will be care of the British Music 
Society at 3 Berners street, W. I., London. Arthur Honeg- 
ger (France), Edwin Evans (England), Prof. Julius 
Weissmann (Germany) and Rudolf Réti (Austria) have 
been elected as temporary representatives for their respec- 
tive countries who will be called upon to organize local 
groups by November 15 of this year, These local organ- 
izations, when formed, will elect their respective represen- 
tatives, who will together constitute a program commitee 
entrusted with the sifting of manuscripts intended for per- 
formance at the annual festivals. It was also decided to 
invite Busoni, Ravel, ,Schénberg, Sibelius and Stravinsky 
to act as am honorary committee, «"*! 

César Saerchinger was chosen as temporary representa 
tive for the United States of America and was requested 
to organize a local committee at New York along the lines 
as given above. As to the Russian group, it was resolved to 
defer action pending the return of normal conditions there, 
but emigrant Russian musicians may be attached to the 
local organization existing in the country in which the» 
are temporarily residing. P.B. 


Cornelia Hollister Stages Musical Tableau 


Cornelia Hollister of Lenox, Mass., wrote and staged 
a play, costumed the characters and drilled them in their 
parts, and then produced it at the Lenox Town Hall on 
August 28, for the benefit of the Lenox Brotherhood Fair, 
In the tableau set to music Mrs. Hollister took the part 
of the Gypsy Queen. 
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Some of those who have worked with Silberta and for whom she has played: 


Earl Tuckerman 
Matja Niessen-Stone 
Edoardo Albano 
Leo de Heiropolis 


Maria Winetzkaja 
Idelle Patterson 
Helen Yorke 
Melba McCreery 


Dorothy Jardon 
Carmela Ponselle 
Anna Roselle 
Louis Rozsa 
Cecil Arden 


Max Gegna 

Elena Maro 

Harvin Lohre 
Domenico Paoressa 
Marguerite Hussar, etc 


Others who are using her songs: 


Sophie Braslau Alma Beck 
Cantor Rosenblatt 
Florence Macbeth 
Marguerite D’Alvarez 
Marguerite Namara 


Laurence Leonard 


Luisa Tetrazzini 
Rosa Raisa 
Helen Leveson 
Rosa Ponselle 
Frances Alda 
Estelle Liebling 


Lada (dancer) 


Sonya Medvedieff 
Bernardo Olshansky 
Harriet McConnell 


Cantor Bernard Wolf 


Lotta Madden 
Charles Moreau 
Parish Williams 
Louise Vermont 
Marion Lovell 
Cara Sapin, etc. 





Address: 220 West 107th St., New York 





Phone: Academy 2321 
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WHY NOT THIS SEASON? 





CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
FESTIVALS 










MANAGEMENT : 


Empire Concerts 


35 Mt. Morris Park West 
New York City 


HARLEM 4013 














| “A MASTER OF BEL CANTO” 











MADAME VALERI is now visiting Rome, Vienna, Paris 





and London. She will re-open her studios at 381 West End 
Avenue, New York, on September 18th. Applications to 
her Secretary, Helen Wood, at above address. 
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EUGENE 


THE JOYS OF TEMPERANCE. 


Eugene Gruenberg, of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, recuperating at Drabbington Lodge, Kendal 
Green, Mass., after a very strenuous season, had a record 
breaking crop of promising violin pupils, the most con- 
spicuous of whom, Louis W. Krasner, of Providence, R. L, 
was graduated in June, playing at his farewell recital the 
first movement of the Brahms concerto (cadenza by Eugene 
Gruenberg) and being enthusiastically applauded by a rep- 
resentative Boston audience. 

Young Krasner, who has studied for six years with Mr. 


Gruenberg, is about to be sent abroad by his generous pro- 


Lappas Brings Greece into the Limelight 


Cosmopolitanism in music has long been the hobby of 
musical idealists, But in spite of their efforts every nation 
insists on taking so much pride in its own musical achieve- 
ments, whether in the creative or interpretative field, that 
we have retained a sort of national estimate of music. We 
speak very pointedly of German music, of French music, 
of American musie, and in every instance we think of dis- 
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EUGENE GRUENBERG, 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, with a 
group of his favorite pupils at Drabbington Lodge, 
Kendal Green, Mass. 


tectrice, upon the advice of his teacher, in order “to see the 
world,” to get impressions, and to widen his horizon. 

It is Mr. Gruenberg’s firm belief that Louis Krasner will 
be one of the leading violinists in the near future, not only 
on account of his technical and musical ability, but also, be- 
cause of his creative and emotional individuality. E 

Mr. Gruenberg’s new opus, “Daily Bowing Exercises,” 





GRUENBERG HAS LARGE SUMMER CLASS 





LOOKING BACKWARD. 


suggested to its author by the observation that left hand 
technic, as a rule, is almost exclusively cultivated, while by 
modern pedagogy the technic of bowing, so far sadly neg- 
lected, is considered to represent the real foundation of the 
art of violin playing. 

At the present time Mr. Gruenberg is working on a 
biographical essay on the late Arthur Nikisch, who was his 
life friend. It will be of great interest to learn many here- 
tofore unknown details B Nikisch’s life, from the begin- 
ning of his career, portraying the incomparable and unfor- 
gettable musician as a student, as an artist, and as a man. 





just published by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, was 


tinct qualities or peculiarities. or outstanding personalities 
in the musical life of this or that nation. 

Now, if anybody had mentioned Greek music a season 
or two ago, the image created in the mind of the average 
music lover would have undoubtedly been a perfect blank. 
Greek drama, Greek tragedy, yes, decidedly so—but Greek 
music? But then, along came Ulysses Lappas, and single 
handed, like a sort of musical Hercules, he shifted our cen- 
ter of interest in things Grecian. What we had looked upon 





























without it. 


and money. 


STELLA GENOVA 


American Soprano and Voice Specialist 


“In Europe the Masters lay great stress on correct muscular breathing, and 
right they are, for beautiful over-tones, with ring and resonance, are impossible 





The framework of the art of singing rests not only on hard work, good 
voice, talent and some musical training, but very largely on the mechanics of 
breathing, by means of which a competent teacher can place the voice correctly 
for perfect singing. This is the only correct way—the way, too, that saves time 


After only four to five months’ work my students sing beautifully, and some 
of them. already have enviable positions on the Stage and in the Church,” 








MME. GENOVA 
Just from Paris after 15 years 
In Europe with the best Vocal 
Masters and Voice Specialists 


NEW YORK: Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, Suite 33. Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday from 2 to 9 P. M. Phone: Bryant 1274, 


BROOKLYN: Apollo Studios, 321 Carlton Ave., Studio F., Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. Phone: Sterling 0224.. 



































Clara Novello Davies 


Teaching in London During 


July and August 


' Pics 
NEW YORK STUDIOS RE.OPEN 
September 15 
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STUDIOS: 15 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


London Address: 11 Aldych, Strand 


merely as a country of ancient glory and more recently as 
an efficient fighting force against Turkish aggressiveness, 
became revealed to us as the native land of a forceful 
musical personality and the possessor of an attractive folk 
lore convincingly interpreted by the same musical per- 
sonality. 

Mary Garden can take just pride in the fact that she was 
instrumental in bringing Ulysses Lappas to this country. 
She discovered him in Monte Carlo on a “tip” from John 
McCormack, where Lappas had been appearing in opera 
with great success for several successive seasons. She en- 
listed him to the forces of the Chicago Opera, and her judg- 
ment has been vindicated by the fact that Mr. Lappas has 
proven one of the best opera and recital tenors introduced 
to the American public in recent years. 

Mr. en has been re-engaged for the entire next season 
by the Chicago Opera. He will appear in all the standard 
operas as well as in one of the new additions to its reper- 
tory, namely, in “Madame Sans Gene,” in which he will 
sing opposite Mary Garden. Mr. Lappas is also being 
booked for a concert tour by his manager, Daniel Mayer, 
who expects to fill in all the time left free to him from his 
opera engagements. Among his dates are included several 
on the Pacific Coast. A. R. 


Ukrainian National Chorus Due Soon 


The Ukrainian National Chorus and its gifted conductor, 
Alexander Koshetz, will reach America on September 26, 
announces Max Rabinoff, who is introducing this unique 
vocal ensemble—a “human symphony orchestra”—to Amer- 
ica. They come from Russia by way of Berlin, sailing 
from Hamburg on the Cunard liner Caronia. 

Oda Slobodskaja, of the Petrograd Opera, will also ar- 
rive here about the same time. Nina Koshetz, who is the 
other prima donna in this all-Russian festival of vocal art, 
has remained in America this summer and is the only 
artist in this interesting assembly whom America already 
knows and admires. 

These twentieth century troubadours, bringing their his- 
tory to America in dramatic and also in unique personal 
little stories in song, may be an answer to the question 
America has been asking: “What shall we do with the song 
impulse created here during the war?” 

Few choral directors in America are so blessed as is 
Alexander Koshetz. He can command the attendance of 
his singers at rehearsal, for he has in them a co-ordinated 
group of real artists, trained singers each one of them, 
whose “orchestral” work is their profession—not an inci- 
dent in a busy life. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus is a fine art realization 
of a “singing nation.” They sing entirely without their 
music, and without accompaniment. They sing their native 
folk music, artistically arranged and harmonized, a music 
new to us, given in a form that promises novelty. J. M. 

















NEW PIANO MUSIC | 





Adirondack Sketches by 
EASTWOOD LANE | 


1. The Old Guide’s Story 
2. The Legend of Lonesome Lake 
3. Down Stream 
4. The Land of the Loon 
5. A Dirge for Jo Indian 
6. Lumber-Jack Dance 

Complete $1.25 


ane 








By the same composer 
The Blue Robed Mandarins....... .$ .60 
Five American Dances ............. 1.25 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 




















Fourth Ave. at Eighth St. (Astor Place) 





August 31, 1922 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Atlanta, Ga.—The Atlanta Music Club has engaged 
for the Series Intime the beautiful auditorium of the re- 
cently finished Woman’s Club. To make this auditorium 
possible the Woman's Club found it necessary to borrow 
sixty thousand dollars, and, to furnish security for that 
amount, sixty of the youngest and healthiest members of 
the club had their lives insured for one thousand dollars 
each with the trust company from whom the money was 
borrowed as beneficiary. 

The Atlanta Music Club is sponsoring the only series 
of concerts to be presented in Atlanta the coming season, 
these to include, besides the chamber music at the Woman's 
Club, the usual big series at the auditorium. 

Frieda Hempel’s “Jenny Lind Concert” will be one of the 
outstanding features of the season. 

The Rotary Club was entertained at a recent meeting by 
the Yaarab Chanters, led by Frank Cundell. 

Margaret Hecht, one of the leading vocal teachers of 
Atlanta, who has just returned from a trip to Chicago, 
gave an interesting interview to the newspapers on her 
return, Miss Hecht was accompanied by Marie and Hazel 
Whitney, two young Atlanta singers who have built for 
themselves a staunch reputation in the South. While in 
Chicago the Misses Whitney were offered fifty-nine weeks’ 
booking on an excellent vaudeville circuit for an act of 
opera. They appeared at the Metropolitan Theater, At- 
lanta, the week of Aves 14. 

Ernest Rodgers, besides being one of the livest newspaper 
reporters in Atlanta, is also a singer and a composer. He 
has a pleasing tenor voice and has composed a number of 
excellent popular songs, the most recent of which have 
been two beautiful ballad numbers. Mr. Rodgers sings his 
own songs for the Journal’s radio audiences. 

One of the most friendly and pleasant of the old fash- 
ioned customs of this part of the South was the “All-Day 
Singing” which, in the olden days, were held late in 
August. The custom has been almost abandoned in recent 
years, so when the Rock Chapel Church, of Rock Chapel, 
sent out the call for an old fashioned “All-Day Singing” 
the response was widespread. Composers, as well as others 
who are interested, find these affairs gold mines of informa- 
tion about the origin of American folk songs. 

The second of the special musical evenings of the North 
Avenue Presbyterian Church presented Marino Capelli, 
flute soloist of the Howard Theater, in two solos. The 
choir of the church is composed of Margaret Battle, so- 
prano soloist; Mrs. J. M. Reeves and Mrs. Lewis Johnson, 
sopranos; Mrs. Dwight S. Bailey and Mrs. Lawrence 
Mansfield, contraltos; Floyd Jennings and Charles W. 
Horne, tenors; Ed Warner and George Beck, bassos, with 
Perry Bremer, solo cornetist, also of the Howard Theater. 
At Indian Springs Campground, the week of August 14, 
under the auspices of several civic and county organiza- 
tions, was held a singing convention, participated in by 
more than 300 boys and girls, most of them music students, 
members of the federation’s local clubs, church choirs, and so 
on. The heads of the convention were Fred Houser, who is 
secretary of the Atlanta Convention Bureau; Otie Brand- 
stetter, college secretary of the W. M. C.; Jewel Heath, 
of Piedmont College; Susan Brandon, of the State Uni- 
versity, and Perry Mullinax, of Emory University. 

A number of Atlanta music lovers are spending the sum- 
mer at Whitney Point, N. Y., studying under Ethel New- 
combe, pupil of Leschetizky. P. G. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Greenville, Ala.—J. S. Connor and Florence Beeland, 
violinists, together with Mrs. P. V. Spier, pianist, gave a 
splendid program at the Greenville Opera House recently. 
The program included Mozart’s sonata in F major for two 
violins and piano. H, 

Ithaca, N. Y.—In connection with the summer session 
at Cornell University, Ernest R. Kroeger has given a num- 
ber of interesting recitals. July 20 the program was de- 
voted to works of Beethoven, the sonatas in E minor and 
B flat major being included. Robert Schumann was the 
composer whose works were presented August 3 in a pro- 
gram which included the “Etude Symphoniques” (eleven 
symphonic studies in the form of variations). For his 
American program, On August 10, Mr. Kroeger chose 
works by Arthur Foote, Adolph M. Foerster, Bruno O. 
Klein, Arthur Farwell, Ethelbert Nevin, W. C. E. See- 
boeck, Edward A. MacDowell, Louis M. Gottschalk, Con- 
stantin Von Sternberg, Carl A. Preyer, Homer A. Grunn, 
Henry Holden Huss, Emil Liebling and Ernest R. Kroeger. 
The final program in the series was given August 17 and 
was devoted to works by Chopin. 5. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”), 

Tuskeegee, Ala.—The Music Study Club held an in- 
teresting mid-summer meeting here recently at the home 
of Mrs. W. L. Cousins. The subject was “French Opera.” 
“Meyerbeer and His Style of Composition” was given 
by Mrs. R. M. Howe; the story of “Les Huguenots,” by 
Mrs. F. M. Johnston; piano selections from an opera by 
Meyerbeer were rendered by Mrs. P. G. Thompson, and 
the story of “L’Africaine” by Mrs. J. M. Hearn, J. M. 


The Fontainebleau School and Rosalie Miller 


Fontainebleau, France, August 15.—Because of her splen- 
did technic and diction in interpretation of French songs, 
Rosalie Miller was invited by the director, Francis Casadesus, 
to give a song recital on August 11 for the faculty and 
students of the Fontainebleau Conservatoire. In the hand- 
some salon of Louis Phillip, she gave a program and the 
audience accorded her an ovation. In fine voice, her lovely 
clear tones poured through the stately hall much to the 
joy of everyone. The consensus of opinion of the pro- 
fessors at the conservatoire was that she had interpreted 
he music beautifully. 

Following the recital a dinner was tendered Rosalie Miller 
by Mr. Casadesus, who has engaged her for a concert with 


his Paris orchestra on December 17. 
Miss Miller has since gone to Dresden, where ahe en 


sing in opera. 
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Teacher of 


ROSA RAISA 


greatest living dramatic soprano 
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| GABRIELLE BESANZONI 
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famous contralto, Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies 


JEAN BARONDESS 
singing in Italy and Egypt during the coming season 


LUISA ESCOBAR 


famous Mexican soprano 


IZA KRAMER 


famous folk song singer next season in United States 


ALICE ZEPPILLI 
Monte Carlo Opera Company 


GIACOMO RIMINI 
leading baritone Chicago Opera Company 


EDWARD LANKOW 
famous basso Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies 
and many others 























BEL CANTO STUDIOS 


A limited amount of time available for new pupils. Applications should 
be sent in now 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 
Circle 2669 





WILL RE-OPEN HIS 
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In Manhattan the Street Cleaning Department 
3and is giving regular concerts at various parks and 
piers with an idea, no doubt, of cleaning the streets 
hy getting the people off of them. 

It just occurs to us that, say a year and a half 
ago, there was a rumor that Leopold Stokowski was 
planning to give Schoenberg’s early work, “Gurre- 
lieder,” during the season of 1922-23 with his Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and its chorus. It is to be hoped 
that he has not given up the project, for it is one 
of the important works of modern music and quite 
unknown here. 

— <o>———- 

It is reported from Cincinnati that the Motion 
Picture Theater Owners of America have started a 
finish fight against the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, to terminate the 
present practice of collecting royalties for the use 
of copyrighted music. If this report is correct, an 
effort will be made to amend the present copyright 
law under which a charge of performing rights is 
permitted. Interesting if true. 


—— -@—— - 

Wise are the city fathers of Munich. There is a 
trombone choir which, paid by the city, dispenses 
chorales from the tower of the St. Peter’s Church 
on certain occasions. With the mark going down 
and prices going up, Messrs. The Trombonists ap- 
peared before the council and asked that their sal- 
ary be raised from M. 1,500 per performance to 
M. 2,500. The city fathers turned them down but 
told them that the matter could be adjusted simply: 
they might shorten their programs. Their pay 
would continue to be M. 1,500, but as soon as they 
had blown M. 1,500 worth of “Musi’”—as the 
Huenchener calls it—they were grivileged to quit. 
This js a true story of the year 1922. 

po” Caan 

America is rapidly arriving at a point where there 
will be no cessation of musical activities summer or 
winter. No country of Europe offers anything in 
the way of summer music comparable to what we 
have at home. We have opera in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati and Los Angeles. We have sym- 
phonic orchestra concerts in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles and other places; band concerts 
everywhere, of course, some of them superlatively 
fine, some of small artistic merit but enjoyable none 
the less. And then we-have festivals galore. We 
have summer resort music of a high order, and we 
have the unique Bohemian Grove entertainments,.up 
on the Russian River north of San Francisco among 
the giant redwoods, which we believe to be the only 
strictly “stag” (no ladies), b&siness men’s musical 
enterprise of such caliber and such artistic merit in 
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the world. Finally we have the Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival, which, for some reason not easily 
explained, takes on that almost devotional spirit 
found at Bayreuth, and is much more like a ritual 
than a series of concerts. And Europe says Amer- 
ica is not musical! 

Yale University had to pay $18,406 duty on its 
imported chimes; twenty-five bells made in Lough- 
boro, England, for the Church of Our Lady of 
Good Voyage, the Portuguese fishermen’s church in 
Gloucester, Mass., were admitted free of duty by 
special act of Congress. Justice and equal- 
ity are queer birds when they roost in the bell tower. 

on —-—-@— - . 

Considerable interest surrounds the appearance of 
the Wendling Quartet from Stuttgart, Germany, at 
the coming Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music 
at Pittsfield, Mass., on September 28, 29 and 30. 
This organization has had unusual success in its 
recent concerts in South America and Spain. It 
will be heard at two concerts, performing at the 
final concert the Leo Weiner string quartet in F 
sharp minor, which will have its initial hearing, and 
which was the prize winning composition in the 
1922 contest. 





When Franz Schreker’s “Prelude to a Drama” 
was played here a while ago, the surprising thing 
was to find that this German composer was not half 
as bad as he had been painted in advance. The com- 
position, the principal fault of which was its length 
in proportion ‘to its material, was exceedingly well 

‘made, but, céfhpared to what the modern gentlemen 
do nowadays, distinctly old fashioned. There were 
tunes in it, eal tunes, tunes on the order of Wag- 
ner and particularly of Richard Strauss. A work so 
readily understandable on its first hearing is not at 
all what one looked for in view of the reputation 

*that had preceded it here. 

a 

An announcement of significant importance tu 
concert managers, music clubs, universities and 
schools throughout New England is the decision of 
Wendell H. Luce, Boston concert manager, to en- 
large his organization and undertake the manage- 
ment of a number of admirable artists in his section 
of the country. The names of the artists who will 
tour New England under Mr. Luce’s direction will 
be found on another page in this week’s issue. 
Those who are familiar with Mr. Luce’s qualities as 
man and manager will not hesitate to predict that 
this expansion of his business should meet with the 
fine success which his enterprise and integrity merit. 

® 

Gabriel Grovlez, upon his return to France, gave 
out an interview in which he said some things worth 
listening to. “Why will American artists not forget 
Europe?” he asked. “The most inspiring instance 
of modern beauty I have experienced is that terrible 
city of Pittsburgh. It is infernal but it is superb. 
Then there is the Old World atmosphere of Balti- 
more, quite French, and the entirely unusual city 
of San Francisco, And how fortunate the musi- 
cians who create for an American public. It is 
young, it is warm. It listens to music because it 
loves it, while the Parisian public is only conscious 
of being a connoisseur.” And, by way of after- 
thought, “I adore ‘jazz’ when it is well done.” 


ne onan 

Carl Engel, chief of the musical division of the 
Library of Congress, discusses “jazz” in the August 
Atlantic, and discovers that it is 50 per cent. negro, 
25 per cent. Gypsy and 25 per cent. Jewish, and yet 
“something native, born out of the complex, strident 
present-day American life,” and that it must, in the 
end, become the typical, characteristic American 
music, although no Americans, except the negroes, 
have had anything whatever to do with the making 
of it. Neither Dr. Lowell Mason and the other 
American hymnologists, nor MacDowell, nor Nevin, 
nor any of our other recognized American com- 
posers, had anything to do with making this “‘native” 
music, which, according to Mr. Engel, was made 
by alien races of all sorts. Extraordinary! 

——— @——. - 

_ Those advisors who cry out to American musi- 
cians not to “push” and “hustle” or they will sacri- 
fice their ideals, are asking them to stifle their native 
instincts and to close their hearts, minds, and eyes, 


to the spirit of their own time. It is far better to - 


a to express exactly what one feels as the trend 
of the moment. Every musical era reflects its own 
period, in manner, thought, method and form. And 
as for “push” and “hustle,” even Mozart and Bee- 
thoven were not slow in advertising their musical 
works after they had finished them. Facsimiles of 
their personally written advertisements and their 
home-made press notices have appeared in these col- 
ums in years past. Waghér}'as is undisputed, was 
the greatest musical advertiser of all times. Strauss 
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MAYOR’S COMMITTEE 


Preliminary investigation having revealed 
that the complaints of numerous persons, who 
claimed that they were fleeced out of money by 
fake music teachers, were justified, Mayor Hy- 
lan on August 23 appointed a committee to make 
a survey of the music teaching situation in New 
York City, with a view to the possible adoption 
of a licensing plan. The committee consists 
of City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 
chairman; John F. Gilchrist, Commissioner of 
Licenses, and Acting Corporation Counsel 
George P. Nicholson. The matter is, therefore, 
in good hands. 

Our personal opinion is that a proper control 
of the music profession would be beneficial to 
all concerned, but that such control is almost an 
impossibility. There are many born teachers 
with a real genius for teaching, teachers inspired 
with the most exemplary zeal, and almost devo- 
tional fervor, conscientious to the highest de- 
gree, but whose knowledge of music is limited. 
Yet they are often the best teachers for young 
children and for beginners, and their influence 
for good is incalculable. There are other teach- 
ers, educated to the very highest degree, whose 
methods are thoroughly destructive. And there 
are musical scientists, vivisectionists, whose 
only interest is the attainment of ultimate knowl- 
edge, who care nothing for their pupils’ personal 
success. Who is to decide who shall teach and 
who shall not? 

One of the finest teachers of young children 
who ever came under our observation was a 
woman who acknowledged that she had never 
had a music lesson after she was ten years old. 
She had no idea that she would ever take up mu- 
sic as a profession until she was past thirty. Then 
her husband died and it became necessary for 
her to earn her living. She had been teaching 
her own children music with such success that 
she was encouraged to believe she could teach 
others. She could! Her success was amazing. 

Also the head and founder of one of the lead- 
ing music schools in New York took up music 
for the same reason, simply because it became 
necessary for her to earn her living. How 
much she knew, or knows, about music is prob- 
lematical, but she knows what most people do 
not know, that she has put her finger on the 
weak spot of traditional methods, and has done, 
and is doing, an enormous amount of good. 

At the hands of experts it seems possible that 
neither of these teachers would, at the outset 
of their musical careers, have been granted a 
license to teach. Now, of course, they are inde- 
pendent and have nothing to.fear from the li- 
cense. They have had time and opportunity to 
prove themselves. 

There must be many others of a similar case 
and equally gifted in the art of imparting knowl- 
edge, equally endowed with that inspiring mag- 
netism that leads their pupils forward as no 
amount of mere learning can. How is any li- 
censing board to find that out? 

It would seem that an investigation should be 
made among the teachers themselves—not to 
find out whether or not they are in favor of a 
license, for probably most of them are opposed 
to it, but to learn their opinion as to the terms 
upon which the license should be granted. And 
the teachers who should first be consulted and 
whose voice should have the most weight in the 
matter are not the artist teachers, the finishing 
teachers, but the successful teachers of very 
young children and of beginners of all ages, 
teachers who deal largely with students who 
will never be great artists but who may become 
great teachers. 

They are the ones who might well be con- 
sulted, and they would probably tell us things of 
which we who live in the clouds of high art have 
never dreamed. 





is mo tyro at the game, either. By all means let 
American musicians make the world aware of their 
existence and of what they have to offer. 


a os 


“Nothing requires more education than taste,” 
says Amy Lowell. True. But the training of the 
fingers and the training of the part of the mind that 
represents will and willingness and work and con- 
centration should be taken care of at the same time. 
The pedagogical madness of America in recent years 
has educated taste, and made a lot of worthless 
esthetes in the process. Knowing how to enjoy a 
thing is no doubt very useful, but knowing how to 
do them is a million-million times more useful. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


WHAT CHANCE HAS NATIVE TALENT? 


Under the above heading Howard Shelley con- 
tributes to Columbia, June issue, a vigorous de- 
nunciation of foreign operatic management in 
America. He comes to the point in the first para- 
graph of his article, and says his say in plain lan- 
guage ; 

Operatic enterprises in the United States will never be- 
come self-s rting and freed from the abuses which now 
most scandalously engulf the business methods of the im- 
presarios, nor will native singers be accorded their just 
merits until the managements of these organizations have 
been liberated from the foreign influences which completely 
stifle American musical endeavor. Honesty must sup- 
plant the European intrigue which masquerades, behind 
the curtain, as square dealing. 

Grand opera, as it is given and managed today in the 
land of George Washington, is no more an American insti- 
tution than the former autocracy of the fallen Muscovitic 
czars. In fact, the respective personages who preside over 
the opera houses in the United States hold in the hollow 
of their hands the fates of hundreds of aspiring singers as 
imperiously as the heads of the house of Romanoff wielded 
the power of life and death over the Russian serfs. If, 
by chance, an American singer does arrive, after years of 
patient study, at stardom, his or her compensation is always 
much smaller than the foreigner’s, in whose case the debata- 
ble value of importation enhances the fee. There are only 
a few exceptions to this well known rule. 

Mr. Shelley then asks if it is possible to conceive 
of an American manager being placed in charge of 
any of the great European opera houses, and an- 
swers, most emphatically, no! and continues with 
a careful—if rather heated—analysis of the exigen- 
cies and abuses of operatic life. He questions the 
claim that foreign managers are a necessity be- 
cause they are linguists, and cites Hammerstein of 
New York and Philadelphia fame, Leahy of San 
Francisco, manager of the old Tivoli Opera House, 
and Henry E. Abbey, of the Metropolitan, to the 
contrary. Of Abbey he says: “Under his direction 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York at- 
tained a prestige which it has never since equalled. 
Three of the greatest stars of his régime were 
natives of English-speaking countries: Eames, Nor- 
dica and Melba, the two former being Americans, 

“The impresario engages the artists and con- 
ductors,” says Mr. Shelley—“not a difficult occupa- 
tion, he selects the operas to be produced— 
an easy matter.” Then again: “It is time that gul- 
lible American business men, who are mere puppets 
in the hands of the adroit Europeans, prolific in the 
arts of chicanery, should be shown what a simple 
thing, after all, is the direction of a grand opera 
organization.” 

Further on he says that scenery and costumes are 
ordered abroad; that, at the close of each season, 
the choristers return to Italy at the expense of the 
opera organization ; that commissions paid by artists 
to conductors and stage managers are a scandal; 
that the claque system is offensive and that Ameri- 
can artists suffer because they refuse to make use 
of it; that second and third class foreign singers are 
imported from Europe while first class American 
singers are not given recognition ; and that “the only 
hope for future American operatic artists is the com- 
plete emancipation of our opera houses from per- 
nicious foreign influence. If America is to 
develop a distinctive and native operatic art, the 
foreigner must go, and the sooner the better.” 

The article concludes with the following sfate- 
ment: “If American musical art is to flourish and 
fructify and reach a development commensurate 
with the business progress of this country, it must 
be as untrammeled in its activities and originality, 
and especially in its administration, as was the evo- 
lution of American industrial and commercial 
achievement.” 

In the face of such high patriotism and worthy 
Americanism it is hard to preach patience, yet pa- 
tience is necessary. Rome was not built in a day, 
and American art cannot be built in a day. Suppose 
the foreigners among our musicians were wiped 
out, what would our musical situation be? Would 
it be possible to maintain the Metropolitan Opera 
House as it is today, the greatest in the world? 
Would it be possible to maintain the high standard 
of America’s symphony orchestras? Suppose we 
had no foreign artists on our concert platforms? 
Would it be possible to maintain the great business 
the managers have built up? To us the answer to 
all of these questions seems very positively negative. 


But, as Mr. Shelley deals only with opera, let us 
examine that phase of the question. He asks if it 
is possible to conceive of an American being placed 
in charge of any of the great European opera 
houses? No, it certainly is not. But why is it not? 
Because opera is not our specialty. Mechanics, 
business, engineering—those are our specialties, and 
in those specialties we have Americans employed not 
only in + ein but all over the world. There are 
in Paris alone seventy French organizations employ- 


ing American directors and managers on the tech- 
nical side of the work, and those Americans very 
often employ other Americans as their aids. 

Mr. Shelley cites Hammerstein as an example of 
an American impresario. But why Hammerstein? 
He was no more American than Gatti-Casazza. The 
only difference is that one was born German, the 
other Italian—the one used his own money for his 
own pleasure, the other was the head of one of the 
greatest opera houses in Europe, and was employed 
by “gullible American business men” as the great- 
est, or one of the greatest, experts in his line, as he 
no doubt is. . 

And who are these “gullible American business 
men?” Well, the leader of them at present is Otto 
H. Kahn, who, although now an American citizen, 
was, like Hammerstein, born a German—and anyone 
who thinks that Otto Kahn is “gullible” has got 
another think coming. Anyone who imagines for 
an instant that Otto Kahn does not know. all 
about the intrigue and the objectionable practices of 
the opera house is imagining a piece of pure fiction. 

As to whether these business men are right or 
wrong in their management of the Metropolitan— 
and of the Chicago, and former Boston, operas— 
that is a question upon which there are two opinions 
even among American born and bred musicians, 
even among American singers. There are many 
who are most certainly not unpatriotic or domi- 
nated by foreign influence who believe that Amer- 
ica must have time to grow. And many American 
singing teachers say they would not want even 
their best pupils to go onto the stage of the Metro- 
politan until they had had some years of experience 
in smaller opera houses—which means, of course, 
Zuropean opera houses, since there is no such op- 
portunity in America. 

In making up an all-American company, the ques- 
tion of experience will enter into it, and it is al- 
ready a fact that American Opera singers, who have 
gone abroad for experience and have made good, 
find their way into American companies. And 
where are those who have made good abroad and 
are still hanging around the stage doors of the 
Metropolitan or Chicago opera, kept out by foreign 
intrigue ¢ 

We all still remember the New Theater, after- 
wards the Century Opera. The New Theater was 
organized by New York business men to give the 
American dramatist a chance—a sort of American 
Comedie Francaise. Result? Nothing! It was 
then taken over for the purpose of giving American 
opera along foreign lines. The pernicious (?) star 
system was abandoned. Opera was given in Eng- 
lish. Prices were moderate. Result? Nothing— 
except that this small opera house served as a school 
of routine for some young artists who afterwards 
went to the Metropolitan. 

As to the statement that the Metropolitan under 
the Abbey management “attained a prestige which it 
has never since equalled,” that is not a fact—or, at 
least, that depends upon what is meant by “pres- 
tige.” If by prestige is meant high class opera, then 
the present management has the greatest prestige 
that has ever been in America, or in the world. 
Opera used to be a star, and a star only. Opera in 
Italy is just that and nothing more even today. We 
have to thank German influence, chiefly the influ- 
ence of Wagnerian conductors, and chief among 
these Alfred Hertz and the great Italian Wagnerian, 
Toscanini, for the gradual change that has taken 
place since the days of Abbey and Grau and Con- 
ried, The star system is not dead, and ought not to 
be—for the star system simply means that great 
artists are cast in the leading roles. But it has ceased 
to exist in its old form, when Adelina Patti, or some 
other “diva,” was the whole show, and chorus, or- 
chestra, scenery, costuming, ensemble, everything, 
was simply negligible. 

Now who has done this? Gatti-Casazza, and 
those who engaged Gatti-Casazza. As for Mr. Shel- 
ley’s statement that managing a great opera company 
is an easy matter—that is just what it is not. For 
the manager must be sufficient of an expert to know 
whether or not the production is up to the standard, 
and, if not, why not. He cannot delegate those 
things to others. That, as every manager of any 
business knows, is a psychological impossibility. For 
the very moment it is discovered that the “boss” 
does not know what he is talking about, he simply 
ceases to be “boss,” and his subordinates, however 
exalted their position or reputation, lose their au- 
thority. During rehearsals Gatti-Casazza stands at 
the back of the auditorium, a telephone at his side 
leading to the stage. He is the first audience, the 
first critic, that passes on every production. 

The fruits of chauvinism are seen in present day 
Paris. They have done just what certain Americans 
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would like to do—put out the foreigner. The result 
is that they have about the worst opera of any 
great city in the world. It would be a pity to 
imitate their example, especially as we are even less 
ready for independence than they are. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza, and those who employ Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, are right in the main. They give 
splendid opera. They employ splendid artists. 
They get the best they can—not “second and third 
class foreign singers’—and there are many Ameri- 
cans on the list: Whitehill, Gustafson, Braslau, Tif- 
fany, Chalmers, Harrold, Althouse, Mary Mellish, 
Marie Sundelius, Suzanne Keener, Yvonne d’Arle, 
Myrtle Schaaf, George Meader, Cora Chase, Mabel 
Garrison, Nina Morgana, Rosa Ponselle, May Peter- 
son, Margaret Romaine, Cecil Arden, Jeanne Gor- 
don, Kathleen Howard, and Mario Chamlee. 

“Die Tote Stadt” was given with a great foreign 
important and an American—Orville Harrold. 
“Parsifal” was given with an all-American cast— 
Easton, Whitehill, Gustafson, Tiffany. There is, 
at least, an element of doubt about Americans being 
kept out because of their nationality. 

But there is one point on which Gatti-Casazza and 
his employers are absolutely and unqualifiedly in 
the wrong, and that is, that they leave the accept- 
ance or rejection of operas offered by American 
composers entirely in the hands of subordinates of 
foreign birth, often possessed of only rudimentary 
knowledge of the American language and none at 
all of American poetic and musical ideals, They 
also often keep works, even those of American com- 
posers of international fame, for months and 
months, for what purpose nobody knows, .except 
that it is easy to suspect that it is mere neglect. 

That is wrong! There are no words strong 
enough to express how wrong it is. It shows clear- 
ly enough that there is a complete absence of re- 
spect for American endeavor, a complete absence 
of patriotism, a complete absence even of ordinary 
American decency and courtesy. 

We frankly do not believe that articles like that 
of Mr. Shelley in Columbia do much good. The 
intention, and the sentiments by which the writer 
and publisher are animated, are highly praiseworthy, 
but the means taken to bring about the desired end 
are not very practical. It would be far more prac- 
tical and in every way useful for Columbia to 
donate some of its space to the support of the “Bis- 
pham Memorial Association,” which proposes to 
combat foreign influence not by destroying what 
we already have in the way of operatic art but by 
building an American opera house, where Ameri- 
can operas and American singers will be welcome, 
where young American singers may get their rou- 
tine without going abroad, where young American 
composers may have their works tried out before 
the “final judge” (the public), where everyone con- 
nected with the house will have English for his 
mother tongue, where the standard repertory will 
be given in English. 

That is a useful effort. It has the support of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs—the most pow- 
erful musical organization in America—and of many 
leading musicians. Its attitude toward the business 
men and social leaders who are supporting opera 
in America at present is “show them” and “we do 
not care for their opinion anyway.” ‘That is sen- 
sible. For the present system is firmly entrenched. 
Those who support it want first rate opera irrespec- 
tive of national affiliations. 

But, gradually, there is beginning a defection 
from their ranks, and it is a highly significant fact 
that the chief financial backer of the Chicago Opera 
for many years, Edith Rockefeller McCormick, who 
has given several million dollars to that company, 
is at the head of this movement for American opera. 

Columbia would do well to support the cause. 

—— a eo 
ONE WONDERS 

Why is it, one wonders, that the Philharmonic 
Orchestra concerts at the Stadium get such amounts 
of publicity in the daily press while the Franko 
Goldman band concerts at Columbia are hardly ever 
mentioned? That is a problem. The Goldman 
Band played regularly to more people than heard 
the Philharmonic concerts, so one would think it 
was more of a news item for the popular press. But 
perhaps the press is getting “artistic” and finds band 
music plebeian and orchestra music highbrow. 


~~ <6 


ENGLISH OPERA IN LONDON 


A private letter from London says that the opera. 
“La Bohéme,” given in London “by command,” was 
more like the performances that formerly took place 
at Covent Garden—a brilliant audience, much ap- 
plause and the opera well done. But, adds the cor- 
respondent, “Opera in English can never equal opera 
in Italian.” 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


So this is New York. We knew it the moment 
the first person asked us “Do you think they'll have 
a big season at the Metropolitan with Caruso and 
Farrar gone?” 

nn, 

Some of our correspondents are very irreverent. 
Here comes M. B. H., asking us: “Did you notice 
that Robert Ringling, son of the circus proprietor, 
is to make his operatic debut in Brooklyn on Sep- 
tember 7? Do you think I could get the pink lemon- 
ade and peanut privileges?” 

eee 

It is wonderful how operatic failures endure. 

lhe Chicago Opera talks of reviving “Madam Sans 


Géne” and “The Girl of the Golden West.” Why? 
nme 

Lord Northcliffe’s death, generally regretted ex- 

cept by a few politicians whom he opposed and ex- 


posed, recalls the fact that his London Daily Mail 
was the first English newspaper to publish personal 
stories of theatrical and musical artists and inter- 
views with them. Previous to that time it did not 
seem to matter to English newspapers and their 
readers what Mme. Screechini, Herr Gutscraper 
and Signor Poundpiano thought about Home Rule, 
corsets, divorce laws, and the Balkan Question. 
One is inclined to wonder whether it matters any- 
thing now, 
mee 
As reported by secret service sources, here are the 
strenuous week end activities of Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, vacationing on the Jersey coast: Saturday, 
motors to Ocean Grove, hears Mme. Schumann 
Heink, meets her after the performance; motors to 
Deal, guest of Mrs. Frederick Starr; motors home ; 
up at 6:30 a. m. Sunday morning, motors to Nor- 
wood golf course, digs up grass until 11 o'clock; 
motors to Deal Casino, dons one-piece bathing suit, 
jumps into tank, smiles when she sees that tank 
doesn’t overflow; home for lunch, dresses, motors 
to eat in town; attends polo match, motors home, 
cooks her own dinner, washes the dishes (her four 
servants left one day last week because there were 
no movies handy); dresses for the evening, off to 
another party. 
eee 
Charles R. Baker, publicity brewer of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, gave mere press agents a new 
idea when he alluded to his organization as “a nest 
of singing birds.” Which led Fortune Gallo to re- 
mark: “Yes, and I hope they’ll lay golden eggs.” 
meme 
“Can a singer develop his diction from the dic- 
tionary?” asks E, D. F. “He can,” E, D. F. hastens 
to make answer to himself, “if a poet can develop his 
muse in a museum.” 
nz ® 
And that brings us to a merry little item in last 
Sunday’s Time’s Book Review and Magazine, as 
follows: 


J. P. MI would like some one to give me the words 
of the song, “Fiddle and I” (Goodeve), as sung by Alma 
Gluck on the phonograph record. I cannot quite distinguish 


them, 
nee 


If Munich is able to support Wagner perform- 
ances in the summertime, why not New York? 
ane 
At present the European concert has very much 
the sound of a loot. 
mn ® 
The summer season brought us many distressing 
paragraphs for this column but none of them caused 
us as much sorrow as this one from “Willy,” who 
writes: “You always poke fun at my musical short- 
comings, but I wish to tell you that when Nilly went 
to an uncut Wagner performance, I was the boy 
who called her attention to the fact that she should 
wear her uncut emeralds,” 
nRpne 
The Theater, an Australian publication, has a de- 
partment called “Variations.” The title of Hune- 
ker’s posthumous volume, published by Scribner, 
also is “Variations.” Our column seems to have 
started a literary fashion. 
zn ne 
If architecture is frozen music, it would not be 
a bad idea to put some of the useless ultra modern 
scores into the refrigerator and convert them into 
useful houses. 


Some day we're going to make a houseboat out of 
Rubinstein’s 


discarded old “Ocean” symphony, and 





a full house out of Tschaikowsky’s “Queen of 
Spades.” : 
neme*e 
All this frozen music talk started because we 
found on our desk an article on “Eskimo Folk 
Tunes.” We asked the musical historian of this 
office whether he ever had heard Eskimo music and 
he replied, “Yes, and it made me blubber.” It is 
terrible what summer does to even the most serious 
of music lovers, « 
neme*e 
When one considers the erotic, esoteric, recon- 
dite, philosophical and psychological verses to which 
contemporary composers set music, it is not unin- 
teresting to read the lines of one of the ballads with 
which Jenny Lind used to delight and move the 
concertgoers of her day. It is called “I’ve Left the 
Snow-Clad Hills”: 
I’ve left the snow-clad hills, 
Where my father’s hut doth stand, 
My own, my dear Dalkarlia, 
For a stranger land. 
I'm but a poor young girl, 
In my simple, peasant guise; 
Unskill’d in all the arts and wiles 
That worldlings prize; 
I trill my mountain lay 
Ev'rywhere I chance to roam; 
Oh! sweet the song to me 
For it takes me back to home. 
No place can ever be, to me, 
Like that dear home. 


My own sweet home! 
My own, beloved home! 


Beside those snow-clad hills, 
Where my father’s hut doth stand, 
Dwells one to whom I’m plighted 
To bestow my hand. 
But not without a heart, 
Would I pledge with word or vow, 
And I’ve no heart to give him, 
For he has it now; 
That youth he is so noble, 
That youth he is so brave, 
Oh! sooner than desert him 
I'd lie me in my grave, 
No wonder I am pining, then, 
For home again. 
My own sweet home! 
My own, beloved home! 


Papa Krehbiel writes in The Tribune of August 
27: “Music, true music, is the art which is talked 
about most and practised least.” Certainly not, 
however, at the conservatory of music situated at 
Eighty-seventh street and Riverside Drive, and es- 
pecially when its windows are open, and more espe- 
cially when we are trying to pen our immortal week- 
ly contributions to the Musica Courier. 

nme 

But maybe Pa Krehbiel doesn’t know that musi- 
cal art has a refining influence on the populace, 
The proof lies in the fact that the Stadium con- 
certs in New York are given chiefly for the popu- 
lace, and that they refine the populace immeasurably. 
For instance, the New York American of August 22 
offers this evidence: 

Pelting the aristocracy in the dollar chairs with the five- 
cent straw cushions rented to make their own concrete 
seats more comfortable has put a new thrill into the lives 
of those who sit in the half-dollar and quarter seats at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. For several nights the final bow of 
Conductor Willem van Hoogstraten has been the signal 
for hurling thousands of the circular cushions at those 
in the chair section about tables on the green. Among 
those seen ‘hastily putting, away their glasses when the 
shower began was Sophie Braslau, the contralto, who wears 
imposing bone-rimmed goggles to read her program notes. 

nn, 

Mr. Edison attacks radio transmission and says 
that it mutilates musical sound waves. Doubtless 
Mr. Victor and Mr, Columbia agree with him. 

neRe 

Our correspondents are helping us generously 
these days. Siegfried Jacobssohn (of 120 Broad- 
way, New York) communicates : 

You ask “Has King Mark, in ‘Tristan’ also depreciated ?” 

Not any more than Cesar FRANCK, Ezra POUND, 
Max SCHILLLINGS, Stephen HELLER, Albert REISS, 
FLORINS Easton, ANNA Case or Edith RUBEL. 

none 

When Paderewski returns to the concert platform 
he could do his country a real service by playing its 
music and letting its politics be. By the way, Pade- 
rewski’s krakowiaks and mazureks for piano are 
melodic, harmonic and rhythmic gems, and we still 
consider his “Polish Fantasia” one of the most bril- 
liant and appealing pieces ever composed for piano 
and orchestra. His piano concerto and the A minor 
variations deserve a permanent place in the key- 
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board repertory, as do also the “Cracovienne Fan- 
tastique” and the “Legende.” 
nme 
Martin Frank (207 South Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago) comments on the fact that the San Carlo 
Opera Company gave a performance at the peni- 
tentiary in Sing Sing: 


In the Prison Scene from “Il Trovatore” one of the 
artists issued some false notes. For this offense the singer 
was put behind the Bars, and the Key turned on him. This 
Grated on the ears of the other convicts, and they burst 
into Tiers, Bass as they were. 

nee 

The San Carlo Sing Sing incident also inspired 
Tipton Lindsey Frazier, of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club: 

SAN CARLO WENT TO SING-SING 
I heard the critic ring-ring 
His anvil loud and clear, 
For Maurice Grau and Conried, 
And every Gatti year— 
His soul he'd give 
Would he might live 
To see that happy day, 
An opera troupe in Sing-Sing! 
*Twere most too much to pray. 
So when he heard the startling news 
That heads this little la 

He hardly knew the words to use, 
He was so goldarned gay. 

“But, ah,” I cried, 

“Put down your pride, 
And hear what I do say; 

San Carlo went to Sing-Sing, 
But also came away.” 

eRe, 

The attached letter asks for an answer but we 
cannot feel that it needs one, for the writer’s points 
are admirable and so well made that they preclude 
refutation: 

Paulsboro, N. J. 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

You have, no doubt, never heard of the above town. I 
have no doubt that if anyone told you what sort of town it 
is, you would say that there could be no musical interest 
there, But there is, a little. 

I am writing in reference to a recent item in “Variation- 
ettes.” 

I can not agree with you. 

I think that any child who is trained in the public schools, 
with the material put out by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, which is so largely used in the schools at the 
present time, will, by the time they are through the course, 
appreciate “Death and the Maiden,” or any other of the 
wonderful Lieder. 

I am a boy of nineteen. I am a music lover. In the days 
when I was going to school we did not have he wonder- 
ful music in the schools that they have at the present time. 
I believe, however, that the children of the nation who are 
the concert-goers of the next generation, are going to ap- 
preciate music to a much greater extent than the children 
of any other generation have. This will grow stronger 
generation by generation. 

Personally, | do not know much about music, 
think that one need know the technical 
enjoy it. I am, however, learning all that I can. Some day 
I ores to be a critic. 

I live in an atmosphere of adverse criticism. If I go to 
Philadelphia to a concert or opera, I am “kidded” for being 
so “high-brow,” and for being able to stand it without 
going to sleep. “Why don’t you go see something with a 
kick to it?” is the usual greeting. 

I do not think that the recording companies do all that 
they might to further the cause of music in America, Why 
should an artist of Kreisler’s rank record mere popular 
waltzes and fox-trots? Is that going to improve the listen- 
ing ear of the public? 

No! But he is listening to the music of the money in 
his pocket. The masses like those songs, so he records 
them. He is not alone in this respect. 

By the way, why do so many critics cover up an apparent 
lack of musical knowledge with adjectives? To read a 
great many of the criticisms, one would not know what hap- 
pened at the concert. 

Also, by the way, you mention baseball and dancing. Both 
are good sports, in a way. Baseball is fun; but I can see 
no reason why a man should be treated as the heathens treat 
their gods just because he can hit a ball with a stick more 
often than the average. Dancing is good fun when it does 
not Fogger to jazz, as all the present day dancing seems 
to 


I do not 
rt of music to 


Hoping that this will interest you, sufficiently perhaps to 
answer, and hoping that if you need a spare reporter some 
day you will think of me, I will remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
Lesuiz P. Sawn, 

I wish to assure you that no amount of ragging will kill 
my interest and love in and for music, Please do not take 
exception to the word “respectfully.” I mean everything I 
have said, I assure you, 

eRe 

The best critics rarely are faultfinders. 

nee 

A Canadian composer-author who wishes to re- 
main anonymous, writes to us: “John Bull is a 
damned sight better off running colonies and navies 
than producing music.” 

ere 

In opera the six best sellers usually are the six 

best yellers. 
zee 

One reads that the latest tenor discovery is an 
elevator starter. He’s sure to be a signal success. 
Leonarp LigBLING. 
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ARNOLD VOLPE IN 
OLD RUSSIA AND AMERICA 





(Continued from page 11) ‘ 

cannot be affirmed that he was the first conductor to introduce 
the Caesar Franck symphony to America, it can be truly 
said that he was the first to make it popular, for, after he 
had played it several times it became quite the rage, so that 
during one season it was played four times in two weeks by 
the different orchestras! An amusing as well as disconcert- 
ing incident happened once when Mr. Volpe was giving the 
comparative seldom heard Beethoven second symphony, 
There is a difficult passage in the second movement for a 
French horn. Mr. Volpe hardly liked to entrust it to his 
own men, so, at quite an expense, he engaged a superior 
master of that instrument from an out-of-town orchestra. 
Everything went so smoothly at rehearsal that on the eve- 
ning ofthe performance the conductor did not think it 
necessary to give the virtuoso horn player a cue, and lo! the 
horn was mute!—the player was utterly oblivious of his 
duties and not.a note of the horn passage was played! 

During one of his seasons in New York Mr. Volpe took 
his orchestra on a tour into prominent Pennsylvania cities, 
and .on several occasions he gave concerts in towns near 
New York. 

Notwithstanding his already arduous labors with his own 
orchestra and with the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Volpe took another position similar to this last one and 
in 1910 became an instructor of orchestral playing in the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, holding that position 
for ten years. That same year saw him conducting munici- 
pal concerts in Central Park, under the authority of Mayor 
Gaynor and Park Commissioner Charles B. Stover. These 
concefts were held all summer in the evenings, and some- 
times afternoon ones were given as well, and were continued 
for foyr seasons, the orchestra playing to enormous crowds. 

Conducting was Mr. Volpe’s favorite occupation, and in 
1918 orchestral concerts in the Lewisohn Stadium of the City 
College were inaugurated under his leadership, and he wielded 
the conductor’s baton for two summers. At the close of the 
second season a public dinner was tendered Arnold Volpe, 
Rubin Goldmark presiding. Of the two hundred attending 
the dinner many were prominent musicians, one of whom 
was Leopold Auer, and Mr. Volpe considered the dinner to 
be as much of a tribute to his old and famous teacher as 
to himself. Scores of letters and telegrams from those un- 
able to attend were received and read, while the speakers 
all testified to the esteem in which the guest was held. 

Mr. Volpe never conducted opera in New York, but he 
has done so in the Federal Capital for several seasons with 
Edouard Albion as general director of the Washington 
Opera Company. 

Mention has already been made of the close friendship 
between Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Arnold Volpe. Mr: Gabril- 
owitsch first appeared as a conductor at one of Mr. Volpe’s 
concerts, the latter yielding the baton to the former to con- 
duct a composition of his own. Later when Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch gave his unique concerts in which he appeared both 
as conductor and soloist, it was his life-long friend and 
colleague, Arnold Volpe, who presided over the orchestra 
when Ossip Gabrilowitsch seated himself at the piano. 

Again we find Mr. Volpe associated with his compatriots, 
for whenever Fokine and Fokina, the great Russian dancers, 
gave performances at the Metropolitan or the Hippodrome 
it was Arnold Volpe who led the orchestra, 

His last appearance as conductor in New York was in the 
summer of 1921 at the Lexington Avenue Opera House 
when he was invited by the Musical Protective Union to 
give a series of concerts for its benefit. The orchestra was 
composed of two hundred and sixty men who were out of 
work. Rehearsals were held every day and concerts given 
every night for five weeks. It was truly a labor of Jove. 

Mr. Volpe has composed songs, pieces for violin, cello 
and orchestral numbers, all of which have been published. 
He considers his best piece of work, however, to be a string 
quartet which remains in MS. It has been played at private 
musicales by the Flonzaley and Letz Quartets. : 

For over twenty years Arnold Volpe has led a busy life 
in New York. All the musical world knows him, respects 
him and admires him as a musician. All are his friends and 
all love him for his sterling qualities as a man. He now 
leaves us to make a home for himself in Kansas City as 
director of the Conservatory of Music in that enterprising 
town. So far, this conservatory has had no director, its 
government being left to the heads of the various depart- 
ments. The trustees, feeling that better work could be 
accomplished under a suitable general director, made their 
wants known and Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Leopold Stok- 
owsky immediately recommended Mr. Volpe as the most 
desirable man that could be found to fill the place. Mr. 
Stokowski said: “I have the highest regard for Mr. Volpe 
as a man and as a musician and feel that I can without hesi- 
tation recommend him very highly. I know him best as 
an orchestral conductor and think he has very unusual gifts 
in that way If you are starting an orchestra in connection 
with your conservatory, | doubt if there is anyone in this 
country who could do that work better than Volpe, as he 
has had enormous experience.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch was even 
more personal in his praise as befitted a life long friend. 
He said: “Arnold Volpe is a most capable and experienced 
conductor and gifted composer, a fine violinist and chamber 
music player. He is a man of fine character, and in general 
musical equipment I think he is one of the finest men in this 
country, and I can think of no one better suited to be at 
the head of an important musical organization such as the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music.” The Musica 
Courter, after quoting these words of Stokowski and 
Gabrilowitsch, said on its own authority: “Mr. Volpe is 
admirably equipped to take this post through his year of ex- 
perience as a symphony conductor, violinist, composer and all 
around capable musician. Moreover, those who will come in 
contact with him at the Conservatory will find him a man of 
high principles.” Musical America added this: “Our good 
at Arnold Volpe, who for many years has been a potent 
factor in the musical life of New York and whose contribu- 
tion to our educational life has been momentous, has just 
been appointed Director of the Kansas City Conservatory. 
Volpe is typical of the quiet, sincere, unostentatious musician 
who finds His greatest pleasure in his work.” The Musical 
Leader said: “ resident J. A. Cowan is to be congratulated 
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that a musician of Mr. Volpe’s equipment and standing will 
direct the musical destiny of that thriving western school. 
There is a great musical work to be done in this country, 
and Kansas City may be assured that the man chosen will 
be an honor to the city. He is a man of wide experience 
and of fine achievements.” The Musical Monitor speaks of 
the importance of Kansas City in the Mid-West and says: 
“The men who stand at the city’s helm are progressive and 
motivated not only by individual interests but also by civic 
pride. The Kansas City Conservatory and the fine men and 
women sponsoring it are to be congratulated upon securing 
a man who stands shoulder to shoulder with the greatest in 
his line in America as well as in Europe.” 

The echo of all these words of praise is uttered by the 
voices and felt in the hearts of Mr. Volpe’s hosts of friends 
who all wish him every good fortune and every happiness in 
his position, 


SAN CARLO OPERA SEASON 
OPENS HERE SEPTEMBER 18 


The San Carlo engagement in New York this season, 
which opens at the Century Theater on Monday, September 
18, will bring back that beautiful edifice to its original pur- 
pose, grand opera. It is quite within reason to believe that 
before a great lapse of time, this ornate and costly music 
temple, perhaps the most superb theater of its size in the 
country, will be returned to its rightful place as a per- 
manent home of lyrical works. 

Impresario Fortune Gallo promises some surprises even 
for those who are familiar with the San Carlo manage- 
ment for doing unusual things. While in Italy recently 
he secured, and has since added to his already formidable 
list of singers, several highly capable artists who will be 
heard during the forthcoming season. He also has retained 
upon the roster of principals the favorites of last year’s 
San Carlo forces. These, and others with whom negotia- 
tions for engagements are pending, and whose names will 
be duly announced, will be found in the programs as the 
engagement develops. Mr. Gallo has secured Carlo Peroni 
for his general musical director, and Ernest Knoch will 
conduct the German works to be given. 

The repertory for the inaugural week, beginning Sep- 
tember 18, is as follows: Monday, “Aida;” Tuesday, 
“Tosca;” Wednesday, ‘“Rigoletto;” Thursday matinee, 
“Martha;” Thursday evening, “Carmen;” Friday, “Madame 
Butterfly ;” Saturday matinee, “Lohengrin ;” evening, “Tro- 
vatore.” 

The principals so far engaged, are: (Sopranos) *Marie 
Rappold, *Anna Fitziu, *Tamaki Miura, *Dorothy Jardon, 
Sofia Charlebois, Josephine Lucchesi; (mezzo sopranos) 
*Eleonora Cisneros, Stella DeMette, Anita linova ; 
(tenors) Amador Famadas (Spanish), *Guido Ciccolini, 
Gennaro Barra, Romeo Boscacci, Francesco Curci; (bari- 
tones) Francesco Novelli, Mario Valle, Max Kaplick, Gug- 
lielmo Guiliani; (bassos) *Hienri Scott, Pietro DeBiasi, 
Natale Cervi; (conductors) Carlo Peroni, Ernest Knoch. 

The subscription department will remain open at the of- 
fices of the company, Nos. 1128-29 Aeolian Hall, until 
Saturday, September 2, and the regular box office seat sale 
opens at the Century Theater, Monday, September 4. 


*Guest Artist. 


More Praise for Alice Gentle 


It seems that practically each new role that Alice Gentle 
undertakes results most successfully for her. All this sea- 
son Miss Gentle has been winning laurels at Ravinia Park. 
On August 6 she appeared for the first time in “Chemi- 
neau,” and the following reviews attest to her individual 
success and favor: 

Alice Gentle’s Toinette places her upon a pedestal of glory, Here 
is a singer of American birth and American extraction, playing the 
part of a peasant of Normandy, playing it with uncanny flair for 
gesture, mood, temperament of this French woman of the soil, of 
the people, investigating it with pelgmant feeling, with emotional 
power that communicated itself to a thrilled public and held it spell 
bound. It is almost unnecessary to add that Miss Gentle managed 
the change of age shown in the first and second acts with fine 


> 


histrionic cleverness,—-Chicago Evening American, August 7, 1922 


Alice Gentle’s Toinette was full of youthful, lyric spontaneity 
as the peasant girl, and later as the grown woman she gaye a mar 
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velous character study of hopeless mother love,—Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, August 7, 1922, 





Miss Gentle gave an excellent performance. In the first act 
there was the spontaneous exuberance of youth joying in the sun 
light and unable to believe that clouds could obscure its radiance. 
She had a wholeheartedness about her that was charming, and she 
told her story with a directness that had the ring of rusk. In the 
second act she showed the mellowing influence of time, yet with 
the old-time fire underneath only turned to the steady me by 
responsibility, Her voice was full in volume, and colored with rich 
tints and delicate shadings.—-Chicago Evening Post, August 7, 1922. 


Alice Gentle. as Toinette was especially good in the role of the 
heroine, She made a fine picture as the peasant girl, acted with 
spontaneity and charm, and later brought out the tragic mom.nts 
with histrionic skill. Her singing, too, was colored by the varying 
exigencies of her part, and she added to her already long list ot 
successes, perhaps the greatest of them all.-The Daily News, 
August 7, 1922. 
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I SEE THAT 





Fred Patton will soon make his debut in opera. 

Anna Pavlowa will open her tour of the Orient at the Im- 
perial Theater, Tokio, on September 10. 

Wendell Luce, the Boston concert manager, is expanding 
his activities. 

Tito Schipa, Chicago Opera tenor, is the proud father of 


a girl. 

Ada Soder-Hueck has gone to the Pocono Mountains for a 
rest. 

Lappas, ‘Greek tenor, is given credit for bringing his native 
country again into the limelight. 

The Ukrainian. National Chorus and Conductor Koshetz 
will arrive here on September 26 

Mrs. Tuttle and Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers were in 
Rosalie Miller’s audience at Fontainebleau, France. 

Rosa Raisa and Myrna Sharlow met at Capri. 

May Bence, is wending her way homeward from the 

est. 

A new International Music Society has been formed at 
Salzburg. 

The Wendling Quartet from Stuttgart will appear in two 
concerts at the Berkshire Festival. 

Marcus Benham, on his return from Italy, will open a 
studio in Cincinnati. 

Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk has been spending her vacation 
motoring. j 

Alice Gentle “is placed on a pedestal of glory” because of 
her admirable portrayal of Toinette in “Chemineau.” 

Joseph Stransky is wielding his baton at Baden-Baden. 

Cardiff, Wales, honors Clara Novello Davies. 

The will of the late Park Benjamin leaves only $1 to each of 
his five children, including Mrs. Enrico Caruso; a legal 
contest will likely follow. 


After a well earned vacation of one week's duration, Ed- 
win Frank Goldman and his excellent band resumed their 
series of concerts on the green at Columbia University, 
Monday evening, August 21, giving five concerts during the 
week in place of three as heretofore. This successful series 
of concerts will terminate for the season on Friday evening, 
September 8. 

During the week commencing August 21 Mr, Goldman 
presented five particularly interesting programs, which 
were as follows: 

AUGUST 21, 












RE OEE. Wc is und pv eb Ghhdad ¢ 040060 nw edeA webs kee oe Ganne 
Overture, Maximilian Robespierre .............. ‘ . Litolff 
CE ca bios haldewc pbblbes cs. dyeccctcewrssiaie cheese cevdue Grieg 
A BOW ONEND *is 0'6:0:0 0 6.0.6 00's cokes neeed ve cde beds ob Wagner 
Valse, Star of the Evening . .Goldman 
A Bit of Syncopation ..... 24 ; . Goldman 
Passing By ..ccsssscsscceeevccecseecersesseseeeeess .«.. Purcell 
GRR Be NONE IOS chic ods ceweccueseetisw se vbereerabake Massenet 
Lotta. Madden, soprano 
Waltz, Wine, Woman and Song ...........cccceeeecceees Strauss 
Reminiscences of Scotland .......... 00505 cee0s dincoonay Godfrey 
AUGUST 22--RUSSIAN PROGRAM, 
Wedding March from Feramors ...... ehiedenes uiveoue Rubinstein 
CU, . SIE kine obec ba Wea be Vila 94 Cbdwe Caveedcenen Tschaikowsky 
Volos Bontahem’s Bong ...oiiscccccscecscenvenes Russian Folk Song 
REE Seabed donouwenes cdehs ceeans Kkaeeeebenkia Tschaikowsky 
DEE bs ven hed Chbe 008 Csws od osd Chas Reb UERbe REGIE Rachmaninott 
Iwo excerpts from the Pathetic Symphony ........... Tschaikowsky 
ELS on 6:0 46 0 cere pe okdae bass nebetawan .,. Techaikowsky 
AO NE 8 i'n bas Kddaskoeadectiasepaais Rimsky-Korsakolf 
Ernes Williams, cornetist, 

A Song of India, from Sadko.......... 0666+ s0eees Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Cortege du Serare from Caucasian Sketches................ Ivanoft 
AUGUST 23--ITALIAN PROGRAM. 

Triumphal March from Cleopatra............6.00000005 Mancinelli 
CGNIIRA:. Oy MUU UE 5. « Gave 4s ddnins Sabes'’s 6 600006 06046e00eed Rossin 
Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana .......,.........,Mascagni 
MEUMMOE nc ceh ibe cieneececensvebecectaveese .. . Boecherini 
SOD COGU MU a ands 5a oR uheisdd0¥ 60s dec deered Verdi 
Excerpts from Madame Butterfly ............... sreeees Puccini 
Inflammatus from Stabat Mater ...........cccccccccceeuves Rossini 
Ernest S. Williams, cornetist. 

Bell Chorus from Pagtiaeod =. 565.06 ccvivccecicccsscces Leoncayallo 
POE: SGD EE ONIN 5 ices sk Css dbs 16 woe eciens Seabe Verdi 
Dance of the Hours, from La Gioconda.......... .» + Ponchielli 
AUGUST 24—COMIC OPERA PROGRAM 
March of the Peers, from Iolanthe................c0cecees Sullivan 


Overture, Beautiful Galathea .............cecccccuaes . Von _ Suppe 





Entr’ Act from Mile, Modiste ......cccscccverccccsecsccees Herbert 
Oriental Dance from Wonderland .............66.60ceecus Herbert 
Excerpts from The Mikado ............-csccsccsscecess SUMivan 
Excerpts from Blossom Time ..........-ccsscesesevveses Romberg 
Excerpts from Die Fledermaus ...... a er oe 
Waltz from The Merry Widow...........sccscccsccuccvcces Lebar 
Excerpts from Pinafore .......cccccccsccccccccsicccvere  SQWAR 
AUGUST 25—FRENCH PROGRAM. 
Marvels: Ramin GE MOO cieis's codecss Cas dicate wks oo rcedece Turlet 
SPO DEMNONE nist chs e559 6 09 080 a0ees nreeen amasieas .».- Thomas 
The Swan ... we eeeeees -++++Saint-Saéns 
SN DN ens bee's bi oes nace ceva ¥ewebnweren Gounod 
pretense Masaniello F .» Auber 
SUED oc scebsine ce rndes oecele 

Meditation from Thais ‘seas 

Offenbach 





Boyd Wells, pianist and pedagogue, announces the re- 
opening in Seattle of his studios for educational work in 
music and instruction in the art of pianoforte performance 


The prices of festival tickets in Munich took a sudden 
jump—for foreigners. 

Werner Josten is gaining recognition very quickly in this 
country. 

John Barclay was one of the recent “performing visitors” 
to Gloucester, Mass. 

Klibansky’s artist pupils continue to fill engagements. 

Carl Engel’s disclosures of “jazz” shocked the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference. 

Lazar Samoiloff sang at a benefit concert at Naples, Me. 

Mona Gondré was elected “Queen of Roses” at Fontenay, 
France. 

Eugene Gruenberg had a record breaking crop of talented 
violinists in his class this summer. 

Yale University had to pay $18,406 duty on its imported 
chimes, 

Invitations for the opening of the new Eastman Theater 
in Rochester have been sent out by George Eastman. 

Gabriel Grovlez adores “jazz” when it is well done. 

It is said that the Motion Picture Theater Owners of Amer- 
ica have started a fight against the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers to terminate the 
practice of collecting royalties for the use of copy- 
righted music. 

Cameron McLean’s recitals of Scotch folk songs are arous- 
ing interest. 

“Bee” always likes to combine business with pleasure. 

Joseph Regneas’ pupils were heard in a mid-summer recital, 

ne: oe has been offered an engagement in Hono- 
ulu. 

Jens Flaaten, well known musician of Duluth, was ‘in- 
stantly killed when struck by a motor car. 

Giulio Crimi and Jeanne Gordon will appear in Houston, 
Tex., with the Mary Carson Opera Company as guest 
artists during the special week of opera there. 

Mary Allen pleased a large Spring Lake (N. J.) audience 

Lyell Barber is enjoying a short vacation at Asbury Park. 

The musical life in Madrid is developing very rapidly, 

Winifred Byrd made a “big hit” atthe Capito! recently, 

Adolf Tandler has returned from Europe. Vz 
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“GERMANY’S FUTURE 


GERMAN WOMAN,” 
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DEPENDS UPON THE 


DECLARES FRIEDA HEMPEL 





Distinguished Soprano, Who Has Been Taking Europe by Storm During Her Present Stay Abroad, Gives Some Decidedly 
Good Advice to Foreigners in an Interesting Interview Widely Circulated Throughout Germany—Her 
Success in England—Will Return to America in the Fall 


following 
It appeared in the 
Frankturter General 
riland, et 

is now in Sils Marai, up in the 


Serliner Zeitung, 
Anzeiger, Chemnitzer 
Switze 


Miss Hempel 


ensational success, 
ing 


lly booked for the entire season. 
Before leaving England, 
© Swedish Nightingale. She spent the day at V 
al d nov 
ure hae 
es that 
Swed h porch 


The interview nentioned above 


IN THE WHIRLPOOL 
OF THE NEW WORLD 
lure Lanp or A THousann Wonpers 


[“Mme. Frieda Hempel, the well known German 
singer, who eight years ago made America her perma- 
nent home, is making a trip through Germany at the 
present time. The following article, in which Mme. 
Hempel treats America of today, not as the famous 
artist, but simply as a woman, is of special interest 
insofar as it shows how America is viewed by a woman. 
—The Editor.”] 


Although I am an international singer and sing today 
France, tomorrow in Sweden, the day after in England, 
ertheless there are three countries in which I feel par- 
Germany, my native country, America 


1 


ticularly at 
ind England 
My path led me 


home 


from New York by the way of Lon- 
lon and Paris to Germany, and everywhere I find enthusi- 
usm for German music. In every English and French 
restaurant, Wagner and Mozart are heard. The French- 
man greatly admires Strauss in modern German music 
just as the Englishman and American does. Pfitzner is also 
known abroad, but Schrecker is only slightly known in for- 
eign countries. But still, they tell me, it would be im- 
possible today to sing German songs in a concert hall in 
France. In America and in England this is not so. 

“The wonderful reception accorded me in London ex- 
ceeded all my expectations, My German songs—especially 
the Schubert group—aroused an enthusiastic echo in Al- 
bert Hall. Surely no more wonderful reception could ever 


GAY MACLAREN 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“Expressions of amazement and delight have come to me from 
many sources.”—-Katherine K. Baxter, Drama League, Omaha, 


Season 1922-28 Now Booking 


Management: Caroline Evans 
63 Washington Square, 








New York. 


interview from Berlin took place with Frieda Hempel durin 
Leipziger Neueste 
Abendblatt, 


Engadine, 
Her concert in Albert Hall, London, on June 11—her first appearance there in eight years— 
and three extra concerts have been arranged during her stay abroad. She 
n Queen’s Hall on October 16 and 19, and will give her farewell concert in Albert Halli 
Sunday afternoon, October 22. Two days later she sails for home to begin her concert tour, which 
More than forty Jenny Lind concerts are included in the list. 
Miss Hempel made a special pilgrimage to Malvern to visit the grave 
Vynd’ sP 

w owned by George Cadburg, of Birmingham, a famous chocolate manufacturer. 
| preserved all the traditions of the quaint and picturesque place, and many of the shrubs 
Jenny Lind herself planted are flourishing today. 
she had had built on are the same bushes that bloomed in Jenny’s day. 
and which was so widely circulated, follows: 


f her fortnight’s stay in Germany last 
Nachrichten, eues Wiener Journal, Mainzer An- 
and about 100 newspapers in Germany, Austria, Hun- 


Switzerland—her favorite mountain 


oint, the home of Jenny Lind for many 
Mr. 


The rose bushes that clamber over 


be accorded me. I am to give three 
more concerts in London on my way 
back to America in October, and they 
have asked me to devote one evening 
just to Schubert and Schumann. 

“I shall now go from Berlin, by 
the way of Munich, to Switzerland, 
and shall climb the mountains most 
industriously. I go back to America 
in the fall—back to the immeasurable 
whirlpool—and the incomparable free- 
dom from bigotry and narrow-minded- 
ness of American life. German 
concert singer cannot for a moment 
conceive the active, tense life of her 
colleague in America, In America my 
ntire life is practically lived on the 
road. In one season I give about sev- 
enty-five concerts; and with this is 
connected the pleasure of a railroad 
trip of approximately 40,000 miles. 
Once, when one of the big universi- 
ties out West simply would have me 
sing on its concert course and my tour 
could not be arranged differently, I 
made a special trip which lasted over 
a stretch of fifty hours. Next season 
I am to travel in a private car with 
three rooms, a bath and a kitchen! 

“As far as the speed and the ele- 
gance of transportation, and the re- 
finement of luxury and comfort of 
daily living in America are concerned 
—all based on a wonderful technic— 
the land beyond the great sea is ideal. 
A telephone conversation from San 
Francisco to New York, which cov- 
ers the not very modest distance of 
5500 kilometers, can be arranged in 
seven minutes. The German Miss of 
the Telephone Office could learn a 
lot in this regard. Concerts, some of 
some of them my own, are often transmitted by wireless. 
A few insignificant looking apparatuses—in reality, the 
wonderful receiving apparatuses, are placed on the stage; 
one of the large broadcasting stations in the vicinity operates 
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DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and beoklet upon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


ete Bs Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, Cleveland, July; Chicago, agg 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg icago, Ill.; classes 
held paar through the year. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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New York City; Seattle, Wash., August 1. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas. 

Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. Summer class open. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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with its high frequency machines; and somewhere—perhaps 
in an isolated farm in Arkansas, the entire family is 
grouped around the wireless telephone ‘listening-in.’ Per- 
haps they hear Beethoven’s ninth symphony, played by one 
of the big orchestras; perhaps an aria from ‘Aida,’ sung 
by a singer on the opera stage; perhaps one of my Schu- 
bert songs. Perhaps the artist is in New York, Pittsburgh 
or Chicago. When I was singing in Denver, so they told 
me later, I was heard by the sailors of a vessel out on 
the high seas. 

“In America, at the present time there is a regular ‘radio 
mania.’ Many clerks and elevator boys carry their ‘wire- 
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less telephone’ along with them. The newspapers pub- 
lish every morning the wireless program for the day, which 
is broadcasted by all the large broadcasting stations at the 
same time with the same wave length. At eight o’clock 
in the morning the weather report is received; at ten 
o'clock the telephone relates the news of the world ; at 
noon Senator X is delivering an important speech in Pitts- 
burgh; at two o'clock news is again reported; at four 
o'clock Dr. Y in St. Louis is giving a practical talk on 
health conservation; at six o'clock, fairy tales are ‘wire- 
lessed’ for the little folk; at eight o’clock, some member 
of the Metropolitan Opera of New York sings the ‘Prize 
Song’ of the ‘Meistersinger’. Every day a new program 
is issued, and every two hours millions of people-connect 
with the large broadcasting stations of New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, etc., to learn the latest news of the entire 
world. All this the Germans could, with their intelligence, 
easily imitate—perhaps could even improve upon (insofar 
as they do not possess these apparatuses), if their country 
had not become so fotanverished te the war. 

“There is one thing, however, that greatly distinguishes 
the American as yet from the German, and that is what 
is termed ‘education’ on the other side— culture’, ‘gentle- 
manly behavior’, which controls all public life, and this 
has nothing to do with the favorable or unfavorable eco- 
nomic condition of a country. Thousands of automobiles 
pour through the streets of New York, the city which 
shelters more automobiles within its limits than are owned 
by many a European power, but barely a sound is heard. 
No chauffeur will sound his horn unless it is absolutely 
necessary; no carriage driver will use his whip unneces- 
sarily; no truck driver will shout on the streets. Every- 
thing is done quietly, as a matter of course—orderly. 

“Berlin, despite its much smaller traffic, is a witch’s 
cauldron compared to New York, and at that it may be 
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This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covurizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 
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Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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considered Paradise when compared with the capital of 
France. In Paris, the streets echo night and day from an 
ear-racking noise; in Paris, one is never sure of one’s 
life when crossing the streets; in Paris; every one screams 
and shouts to his heart’s content! It will require many 
years of education before Berlin, at the wave of a police- 
man’s hand, will at one stroke stop all traffic in an entire 
street. In the Latin countries this end probably will never 
be attained; there, the excitableness and the easily aroused 
passions of the people constitute too great obstacles. 

“The handling of the traffic in Fifth Avenue, the main 
street of New York, excites the wonder of the stranger. 
It is all done from the six high towers—about two stories 
high—in the middle of the avenue, perhaps 500 meters 
distant from each other. In the cupola of each tower 
sits a policeman. At a given signal, a yellow light flashes 
forth from all the towers. Then the traffic simply floods 
the broad street up and down as far as one can see— 
but no automobile, no car, no wagon crosses the avenue. 
After several minutes—the time varying from two to five 
minutes, according to the rush or dull hours of the day— 
a red light is flashed. In an instant, all traffic stops. The 
red light continues a few seconds and then the towers 
send out a green light. Now, all vehicles waiting in the 
intersecting streets may proceed across Fifth Avenue. As 
long as the green light burns, the cross traffic has the right 
of way. The red light again brings all vehicles to an 
absolute stop for a few seconds until the yellow lights 
once more indicate that traffic may be resumed up and 
down the avenue. 

“The training towards the ‘good manners,’ which per- 
meate public life, America owes mostly to its women. In 
their care lies the responsibility for the education of the 
masses, in art, in hygiene and in many other things. There 
are cities which are governed by women—and their in- 
habitants are not discontented with their lot. 

“At any event—the American woman must have a whole 
chapter for herself—a chapter bearing the inscription: 
‘How shall I remain eternally young?’ One sees in Amer- 
ica women who ate sixty years old—and older—who wear 
white dresses, have smooth faces, and laughing eyes—who, 
in a word, are not old. The reason for this is to be found 
in the fact that every American woman is interested in 
out-door sport: golf, tennis, rowing, swimming—these are 
the favorites of the woman’s world—and, of course, auto- 
mobile riding! Every half-way comfortably situated Amer- 
ican girl owns her own car today, and drives it herself, 
Can it therefore surprise one that the American girl remains 
eternally young? Wholesome, invigorating sport—if it is 
only an hour’s enjoyment in the open, an hour during which 
one can do as one wishes—forget everything—this banishes 
useless worry and grieving, and helps in many a sorrow, 
It is the outdoor sport life that has made the American 
nation a healthy nation. It is not at all a rare sight in 
America to see even old people jump around with elasticity 
on the green. Rockefeller is eighty-four years old—never- 
theless, he is still an ardent golf player. Should the 
German nation, and particularly the German woman, not 
be able to learn something valuable from this? 

“In other respects also the American woman leads a 
different life than the German woman, In every American 
city, no matter how small, there are a number of women’s 
clubs. The women meet sometimes once a week, some- 
times oftener, The most varied subjects are discussed 
at these meetings, without gossip being indulged in, as 
is the case in the famous, or shall I say notorious, ‘Ladies’ 
Kaffee Klatsches’ of the small German city. There is 
no time for gossip in the groups of American women for 
each of these clubs—and here is their most valuable feature 
—each club has some definite pursuit or aim, Either it 
aids the poor, helpless children, or it sees to it that young 
girls enjoy a conscientious training for their later occupa- 
tion; or works for some such worthy, practical purpose. 
Other clubs promote the artistic and musical life of the 
city. 

“America’s real education, and, above all, its entire musi- 
cal life, America owes chiefly to these women’s clubs. 
They build concert halls and libraries; they bring the great 
musicians to their town; they invite scientists and educa- 
tional authorities to lecture before them. May the Ger- 
man woman take an example from her American sister, 
for, in the final analysis, Germany’s future depends upon 
the German woman.” 


Mary Allen Makes Favorable Impression at 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


Mary Allen was engaged as the soloist for the Sunday 
night concert at the Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake, 
N, J., on August 20, and made such a favorable impression 
that the management asked her to return for the next week, 
but owing to leaving town Miss Allen was obliged to de- 
cline. She first was heard in the “Faites Lui Mes Aveux,” 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” which served to reveal the rich and 
clear quality of her voice. For the second half of the pro- 
gram she rendered a group of popular numbers, including 
“Thy Beaming Eyes” (MacDowell), “Her Dream” (Wal- 
ler) and “Danny Boy.” 

For encores the attractive soprano gave six selections, in- 
cluding among them such well known songs as “Waters of 
Minnetonka,” “Come Out, Mr. Sunshine,” “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes,” “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” 
“Bendemer Stream” and “Ma Lil’ Bateau.” Needless to 
say, she was just as enthusiastically encored after each one. 


“You Have to Know German for This,” 
Says Patton 


Fred Patton, who recently returned after singing at the 
Asheville Festival, essayed three roles—Abimelech, the 
High Priest and the Old Hebrew—all in “Samson and De 
lilah,” which proved to be his fifth performance of the 
Saint-Saéns work. Mr. Patton says that on each of the 
four previous hearings of the opera, the Samson was Paul 
Althouse. The famous tenor role was sung at Asheville 
by Judson House, and therefore, as the baritone so aptly 
puts it with his ever keen sense of humor, “the four times 
before I sang with Althaus and the last time with Jung- 
haus. But,’ he adds, “one has to know German fully to 
appreciate the meaning!” 
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PAPALARDO- 


‘‘A master of vocal art and a coach and 
accompanist for artists.’”’ 


The Season of 1922-23 marks the Eighth Year of the Papa- 
lardo Vocal Art Studios, well known both here and abroad. 
Maestro Papalardo has also conducted apers in Florence, San Remo, Beagle 


Pmilia, Novi Ligure, Cagliari, Sassari, Italy; Odessa, Russia; Rio Janeiro, 
San Paulo, Brasil: New York City, and twice on tour in the United States 







of America. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 

ey gs le Benn Re Bh Bac Mt gots 
quests t ces prospectuses - 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
droge are chin, ‘or alae tae Ca 
dress are en, to w intending ites 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Prizes for 
American composers amounting in all to $2,750, All 
contests for this year end by December 15, Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


Balaban & Katz—$1,000 for an American sym- 
phonic composition. Contest ends December 31. Chi- 
cago Theater, Chicago. 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest on the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y,, 2to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the pisinge of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
+ mong ke gat Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 

ew York. 


New York American Conservatory of Music—A 
number of full and partial scholarships in vocal, vio- 
lin and — departments; also $100 Becker prize 
in piano for the best player of “Impromptu” by Nieh. 
Contest takes place at Aeolian Hall on October 9, 
10 and 11. New York American Conservatory of 
Music, 163 West Seventy-second street, New York. 


Bush Conservatory of Music—A master school in 
piano, voice, violin and composition which provides 
two years of free instruction for talented advanced 
students. Examinations for admission to classes held 
in September. Bush Conservatory, 839 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Il. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 Siouth Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Guilmant Organ School—Dr,. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for pupils over eighteen 

iven by Philip Berolzheime:. Contest for olz- 

imer scholarships takes place in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. — 


New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one ~- oe scholarship. New York School of 
Music Arts, 150 Riversid: Drive, New York. 


Cleveland Institute of Music—Full and partial 
scholarships offered for complete diploma courses in 
piano, voice, string and wind instruments of the or- 
chestra. Examinations held in September. Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, 3146 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Musi 50 in 
rizes to students of the school. Ralph L. 8, 
ew England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singi — 
One scholarship. “The Kelso Scholarship, "357 
West 104th street, New York. 


Theodor Bohimanh—Piano scholarship. t 
to be held October 3. The Bohlmann Music S' y 
Suite 16-17, Woman’s Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


Lega Musicale Italiana, Inc.—20,000 Italian lires | 
for one-act opera by Italian; contest ends December 
31, 1923. 5,000 Italian lires for orchestral suite by 
Italian; contest ends April 30, 1923. $100 for song 
or ballad, with English or Italian text, by. Italian or 
Italian-American residing in United States or Can- 
ada; contest ends December 31, 1922. Musicale, 
Inc., 128 West Forty-ninth street, New York. 


Millie Ryan Studios—One scholarship in singing. 
Hearings September 18, 19 and 20. Tuition to start 
October 1. 1730 Broadway. Telephone Circle 8675. 
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CINCINNATI MUSICAL NOTES 
incinnati, Ohio, August 24.—The final week of the Zoo 
Grand Opera Company began on August 13 with a per- 
mance of “Mephistopheles.” The role of Mephistopheles 
sung by Italio Picchi. The second opera for the last 
eck was “Rigoletto,” on August 14. Mario Valle was 
n heard as Rigoletto. For the seventh time “Samson 
d Delilah” was sung on August 15. The leading parts 
sung by Henrietta Wakefield, Charles Milhau and 
ireck Evans. For the first time this season the Zoo com- 
ny presented “Lakme,” the East Indian opera by Delibes, 


the evening of August 16. Charles Milhau sang the part 
{ Gerald, and Italio Picchi the Brahmin priest. The lesser 
ts were sung by Elinor Marlo, Pearl Besumer, Louis 
Clifford Cunard, Lucy De Young and Martha 
Doeler. It was repeated on August 19. “Lohengrin” was 
performed on the evening of August 17. Elizabeth Ams- 
den was heard as Elsa. The title role was taken by Charles 
Milhau, while others in the cast were Mario Valle as Tel- 
ramund, Henrietta Wakefield as Ortrud, Italio Picchi as 
King Henry 1, and Natale Cervi as the Royal Herald, 
Gratifying progress is being made on the new organ for 


lohnen 


the Theological Seminary at Norwood Heights, which was 
designed by John J. Fehring. It will be a three manual 
and pedal instrument, and in addition will be equipped 
vith all the parts to make it one of the most modern types. 

4 new two manual organ for the new St. Matthew's 


Church, South Norwood, is being designed by Mr. Fehring 


Burnet C. Tuthill, the new general manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, has left for a vacation at 
Buena Vista, Col., where he joins his family. He will re- 
turn about Labor Day, when he will take active charge of 
the management of the institution. This will include the 
organization of the Conservatory Chorus. The latter will 


be made up of Students of the conservatory for the most 
part. The programs as outlined now will be elaborate, 
neluding such works as Handel's “Messiah,” to be sung in 
December 


Under the direction of J. Alfred Schehl, “The Mikado” 
was presented on August 15 and 17 outdoors in the St. 
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Lawrence Airdome, for the benefit of the new Elder High 
School, Price Hill. It was a creditable performance, with 
an orchestra of fifteen pieces and chorus of forty voices. 
The leading parts were sung by Lawrence Kolde, James 
Hughes, Richard Von der Brink, George Wittee, Albert 
Witte, Norma White, Minette Lange, Eileen Sweeney and 
Florence Geiger. 

Uberto Neely, a graduate of the College of Music and 
a pupil of Emil Heermann, has been added to the College 
of Music faculty to have charge of the beginners’ class in 
violin. He was graduated two years ago, and has since 
traveled with a concert company in many parts of the coun- 
try. He has studied with Sevcik antl Leopold Auer, as well 
as with Mr. Heermann, and is a capable teacher. 

Bertha Baur, directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, has gone to French Lick Springs, Ind., for a va- 
cation. During her absence the conservatory will be given 
a thorough going over in the matter of interior decorations, 
etc., for the fall term beginning in September. 

Mary Venable, of the College of Music faculty, piano de- 
partment, recently returned from Nazareth, Ky., where she 
gave a summer course to the Sisters of Charity, who came 
from many parts of the country. Next seaSon, in addition 
to her teaching, she will have charge of the normal classes 
in piano. 

The new organ at the College of Music will be ready for 
the fall term. 

A chorus composed entirely of the clergy, under the 
direction of John J. Fehring, is now being formed as a 
musical feature of the Cincinnati Archdiocese. This chorus 
will sing at all diocesan functions. The members are appointed 
directly by the archbishop and will hold regular weekly 
rehearsals at the Cathedral. It will be made up of the 
newly ordained clergy of the schola of the seminary. This 
is a rather novel musical idea here, although it is one that as 
early as the fourth century flourished for the above purpose. 

Francois Vathe will open a studio of classic and mod- 
ern dances in Norwood soon. 

Manager Charles G. Miller, of the Zoo, tendered a din- 
ner on the evening of August 15, after the performance, to 
the entire aggregation, including stars, chorus, ballet, or- 
chestra, stage hands and ushers. 

The program of the Hyde Park Music Club for next 
season will include eight afternoon concerts, two evening 
concerts and three lectures. These will be given at the 
Hyde Park Library. Mrs. William Greenland, president 
of the club, announces that a part of the November pro- 
gram will be devoted to a study of “Les Huguenots” as a 
preparation for members and their friends who are_sub- 
scribers to the United States Opera Club. Mrs. Frank 
Peters will illustrate the soprano role. A garden party will 
be held on October 3, including a musicale, at the fesidence 
of Mrs. Oliver S. Larkby. W. W. 
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ANNA FITZIU 










“Miss Fitziu was lovely to gaze upon as 
Elsa, and her singing was a delight to the 
ear. Her voice is warm of timbre, opulent 
in volume, beautifully controlled. Her 
performance was absolute throughout.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITION 
CONTEST FOR PRIZE 
OF $1,000 


1923 North Shore Musical Festival 





The Chicago North Shore Festival Association 
announces a contest, open to composers of the United 
States, for a prize of $1,000, which will be awarded 
by a board of judges to the best work for orchestra 
submitted by the contestants, the winn composi- 


tion to be played at the final concert of the 1923 
North Shore Music Festival. One of these five 
works selected by the judges as being the best, and 

rsal for the 


which will be played at the public reh 
purpose of awarding the prize, also will be produced 


by Frederick Stock at the regular concerts of the 
Culanms Symphony Orchestra in Orchestra Hall, 


Chicago, during season 1923-24. , 
RULES OF THE CONTEST 

1. All contestants shall be either of American birth or nat- 
uralized American citizens. E 

2. Contestants must submit the orchestral score legibly 
written in ink, 

3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant 
and must bear only a motto. The score must be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope having inside the name 
and pear of the contestant and the motto on the 
outside, 

4. No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ duration in per- 
formance. 5 

5. From the total number of works submitted, the five con- 
sidered best by the judges will be selected for perform- 
ance at an evening public rehearsal. From these five 
the winning ion will be selected by the judges. 

6. The term “orchestral composition’’ under the provisions 
of this contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, 
not a concerto for piano or violin, nor a composition 
for a solo voice, or for voices with orchestra, It is open 
to the composer, however, to use the piano as a purely 
orchestral instrument, if he so desires. 

7. The composers of the five works that will be selected b 
the jeden for interpretation at the public rehearsal will 
be notified of the decision of the judges, and they will 
be required to furnish orchestral parts, legibly written 
in ink, not later than a month before the date of the 

ublic rehearsal. 

¢ orchestra parts of the five works selected for per- 
formance must comprise, in addition to copies for the 
wind instr ts and per i kettledrums, 8, 
ete.) the following number of str parts: t first 
violins, eight second violins, five violas, five violoncellos, 
five double 

8. The five compositions selected for performance at the 
public rehearsal will be played without the identity of 
the composers being made known to the judges or the 
public. If, after the prize-winning work has been an- 
noun at the public rehearsal, it is desired to reveal 
the identity of the four other contestants whose com- 

itions had been performed, such announcement will 
made only after the consent of the contestants has 
been obtai: 

9. The five compositions selected for performance at the 
public rehearsal will be directed by the Orchestral Con- 
ductor of the Festival Association. 
The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 
and his composition will be Bp sige at the final con- 
cert of the 1923 Festival un the direction of the Or- 
chestral Conductor of the Festival Association. If in 
the opinion of the Festival orchestral conductor the suc- 
cessful contestant is capable of directing his own work, 
that contestant may do so if he desires. 

No work may be submitted that has previously been per- 

formed or F age 2 Compositions that have been sub- 

mitted in the previous competition and which failed to 
win the prize may be sent in in, provided, however, 
that (in accordance with rule II) no public performance 
has taken place or that the work has not published, 

Trial of the compositions at the public rehearsal of the 

North Shore Festival Association in Evanston is not 

held to be a public performance, 

Each contestant shall submit the score of his composicion 

on or before January 1, 1923, and no compositions shatl 

be eligible if submitted after that date. Composiitons 
cone be sent by fagured pereel, ost ao os D. an: 
iness Sout ic n Avenue, i 

Til, The North Shore Festival ‘Attoclation will not held 

itself responsible for the loss of manuscript scores cr 

orchestral parts and will accept such scores and orches- 
tral parts from competitors only on that understanding. 

Every care, however, will be taken of manuscripts. 

















Excellent Concert Given by La Forge-Berimen 
Pupils at Saranac Lake 


A large audience gathered at the Pontiac Theater on 
August 9 to hear one of the finest benefit concerts ever 
ae at Saranac Lake, N. Y. Artist pupils of the La 

orge-Bertimen Studios, under the direction of Frank 
La Forge, in conjunction with Rudolph Polk, violinist, par- 
He Mischa Elman was present as the guest of Mr. 

OK, 

Blanche Da Costa, soprano, sang with consummate skill 
songs, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gretschaninoff, Fourdrain, 
Protheroe, Curran and La Forge, exhibiting a voice of 
lovely quality. She also gave an impressive rendition of 
“Ah, fors e lui,” from “La Traviata.” 

Anna Jago, with her rich contralto voice and charming 
personality, made a decided hit. She was at her best in the 
aria, “Ah, mon fils,” from “Le Prophete.” 

Erin Ballard, pianist, made quite a sensation with her 
solo numbers, including “Romance,” by Frank La Forge; 
iiahtngate, by Liszt, and a Hungarian rhapsody by 
Liszt. Miss Ballard also provided oerleal accompaniments 
to the singers. has a remarkable gift for this art, 
having toured from coast to coast with Mme. Alda and 
Mme. Matzenauer, and having for seven years been one 
of the shining lights at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios in 
New York. 

Rudolph Polk made a deep impression with his violin 
numbers and added to his fine reputation. The sum of 
$1,500 was cleared for the Saranac Lake Society for the 
Control of Tuberculosis, 


Klibansky Pupils’ Activities 
Elsie Duffield has been pleasing audiences at Ballston, 
N. Y., during July, and in Schenectady and Round Lake 
desies August. She has several more engagements before 
a 


Sara F. Lee gave several concerts in Glen Lake, N. Y., 
during July. ancy Finger is now soloist at the Presby- 
terian Church in Lawrence, N. Y. Abbie Helen Howard 
and Alice Bender were choseti: soloists for the mammoth 
pageant, “The Wayfarer,” at Seattle, Wash., for the entire 
seven performances. Sydney Allison has been engaged 
for a two weeks’ engagement at the Everett Theater. in 
Everett, Wash, 
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“Three Centuries of American Song” 


Presented by 


Olive NEVIN and Harold MILLIGAN 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Wagner Platz 6, Berlin—Friedenay On October 1, 301 West 724%Street, N. Y 


BEATRICE MARTIN 


Dramatic Soprano 
“A Voice of Freshness and Beauty.”—Morning Telegraph. 


Personal Address: 18 Claremont Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Estelle LIEBLING 
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CLEVELAND MOTION PICTURE 
MUSIC OF HIGH STANDARD 


Opera for Coming Season Assured—Cleveland Musical 
Association Astive—Notes 

Cleveland, Ohio, August 25.—Four of Cleveland’s mov- 
ing picture houses maintain orchestras of such superior 
excellence that they are definite factors in the musical 
life of the community. 

The honor of the development of this place of importance 
is due to the Spitalny family. The father, Jacob Spitalny, 
and three sons filled the leading theaters beginning with 
the history of moving pictures her. The father died in 
1920, and last winter the eldest son, Hyman Spitalny, re- 
moved to Chicago, But his influence persists, and it has 
become the custom for the regular orchestras to play 
standard music, and to bring in some dance hall orchestra 
to furnish “jazz” as an extra. 

At one of the four houses under discussion, the feature 
had just closed, and the curtains were drawn revealing a 
“jazz’ orchestra which, to artistically manipulated lights, 
proceeded to give a fifteen minute program of dance music. 
A distinguished looking young man next to the writer 
remarked to the lady with him: “I wonder why they let 
them in. They have a perfectly good orchestra here.” 
And the lady: “If there’s anything worse than sitting still 
while dance music is played I don’t know what it is.” The 
point seemed well taken. 

The Allen Theater retains for the coming year Philip 
Spitalny. Each week this orchestra plays some celebrated 
composition or a movement from one of the symphonies, 

At the Stillman Theater Maurice Spitalny follows Homer 
Walters as director. 

Angelo Vitale succeeded Hyman Spitalny at the State 
Theater and is to continue through the coming year. 

To the Park Theater comes Mischa Guterson from the 
West. Before going West Mr. Guterson for several sea- 
sons was on tour with his own symphony orchestra, For 
three years he conducted the Grauman Million Dollar The- 
ater Orchestra in Los Angeles. Mr. Guterson has also 
held similar positions in Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 
Besides directing the orchestra he becomes an important 
member of the production department of the Loew The- 
aters, which provides musical novelties as prologues and 
interludes to the pictures. 

At the Park, at three o’clock every afternoon and at nine 
o'clock every evening, a half-hour concert is given. This 
theater is on Euclid avenue near East 105th street, and 
there are four other picture houses besides Keith’s within 
a stone’s throw, but the music will pack this house every 
afternoon and every night. 

Opera For ComiInG SEASON ASSURED, 

Opera for the coming, season is assured. The Cleveland 
Concert Company has joined forces with the Dippel Com- 
pany and the financial backing is thus assured. This is 
welcome news as it means ten different operas during the 
season, 

Giacomo Bernardi has secured for the week of October 
9 the Russian Grand Opera Company, which comes direct 
from New York and will appear at the Masonic Temple. 
He will also bring the San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
to the Hanna Theater the week of December 18. Beni- 
amino Gigli will again sing here at the Cleveland Audi- 
torium on October 15. Mr. Bernardi proposes to hold 
his concerts in the public auditorium this season-in order 
to provide for greater numbers at popular prices. 

CLEVELAND MusicaL AssocrATION ACTIVE. 

The Cleveland Musical Association was formed last 
spring at the instance of Dr. Howard Maxwell to promote 
the common interests of artists and teachers. ae G. 
Smith is president, Dr. Maxwell treasurer and G. Do- 
herty secretary. Very quietly was the organization Bntek 
and with considerable care the membership was chosen 
rather than sought. The roster now has reached 250, and 
headquarters have been opened in the Clarence Building, 
612 Euclid Avenue, in the very heart of the downtown 
section. The headquarters serve as a booking agency, 
where the members of the association may be secured for 
choir, concert and opera engagements. This service also 
is extended to pupils, parents and institutions seeking in- 
formation as to teachers, To encourage musicianship the 
association is offering six medals for proficiency in piano, 
voice and violin. Two medals will be given in each class. 
The first medal in each class will be gold. This will be 
contested for by students graded in class A, who have 
attained to the rank of artists. The second medal in each 
class will be contested for by students in class B who show 
good musicianship. Herman M. Matzen, Cleveland sculp- 
tor, owing to his love of music and friendliness to the 
purposes of the association, has designed the gold medal. 
Pupils may enter these contests without fee. As a part 
of the policy of the association a course of five concerts 
will be given each season by Cleveland artists. The first 
concert will be held October 24 in the Masonic Temple. 
The musicians appearing are William A. Becker, pianist 
and composer, who has attained high artistic standing both 
in this country and Europe; Lila Robeson, contralto, for 
the past twelve years with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
James H. Rogers, organist and composer; the Phil- 


pany ; 
harmonic String Quartet (composed of Sol Marcosson, 
first violin; Charles V. Rychlik, second violin; James D. 


Johnson, viola, and Charles Heydler, cello. 
Notes. 

Leon Machan sailed on the Acquitania, August 22 for a 
year’s study in Prague, Bohemia. Mr. Machan is only 
twenty-five years old, but he has been playing the piano 
for twenty-two and a half years, for he was only three 
years old, it is said, when he appeared in concert, playing 
with an older sister. His only teacher has been his father, 
Anton Machan, who came to Cleveland thirty years ago 
from a little Bohemian village near Prague, An older 
sister, Antoinette, is on the concert stage in Bohemia, and 
a younger sister, Bertha, is studying at the Master Schule, 
Prague. A brother, Benjamin, plays in an orchestra in 
Rochester, N. Y. All are pianists. 

The series of band concerts, given on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings and Sunday afternoons in the public parks 
under the direction of the Cleveland Recreation Council, 
will be continued until September 10. 

Word has been received from J. Powell Jones, who is 
in Wales, that he is in his usual health again, wpa 
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WEEK OF OPERA NOT 


WITHOUT ITS CLIMAXES AND THRILLS 


While Most of the Offerings Were Repetitions There Were Many Occasions Offered for Great Outbursts of Applause 
and General Satisfaction—‘“Boris,” “Le Chemineau” and “L’ Amore” Reviewed 


Ravinia, August 26.—By the time these lines see cold 
print, Ravinia’s last week of grand opera will have begun 
and the last novelties presented. Having postponed the 
review of several operas until the latter part of the season, 
this writer takes pleasure in reviewing most of the operas 
given during the past week 

Monpay, Aucust 21, Orcnestrat 

On Monday night, the orchestral program brought forth 
Claire Dux and Graziella Pareto, as soloists, with Louis 
Hasselmans, conducting the program, which was opened 
with the reading of the prelude to “Hansel and Gretel.” 
This was followed by Liszt's “Gretchen” from “Faust 
Symphony.” Miss Dux, with the assistance of Joseph 
Koestner, sang a group of songs by Schumann, Reger and 
Brahms, in such fashion as to deserve only the use of 
superlatives. Before the intermission Wagner's “Siegfried 
Idyl” was beautifully played by the orchestra, The second 
part of the program included the adagio and dance of the 
Happy Spirits from “Orfeo ed Euridice,” Wagner's Death 
Music from “Gétterdimmerung” and the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” by the same composer. Miss Pareto, who sings as 
well in concert as she does in opera, was heard in the aria, 
“The Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah,” in which she won 
thunderous and well deserved plaudits. 

“Boris Govounorr,” Turspay, Aucust 22, 

Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff,” which had been given 
previously, is now reviewed, Didur appeared in the title 
role in which he made a great impression in the second 


PROGRAM. 


scene, but in the death scene he was less interesting, and 
thus less effective. In good voice, he sang with telling ef- 
fects in his first scene, but appeared tired in the last epi- 


sode, Didur has done splendid work at Ravinia, where he 
is now very popular. In the first scene he was a genuine 
artist, one who resorts to no tricks to win applause. His 
sincerity of action got over the footlights and, at the con- 
clusion of the scene, he was accorded a spontaneous and 
well deserved ovation, In the last act he was no more sin- 
cere. He was too theatrical and missed the note of tragedy, 
placing in its stead that of cheap melodrama, so one left 
somewhat disappointed, as the Didur of the Throne room 
was not the one of the hall in the palace.. True, many 
events have elapsed between the two acts, yet the Boris of 
Didur, great as it is in the first episode is only common- 
place in the last. Orville Harrold was Dimitri. 

Leon Rothier was excellent as the Friar, but the same 
unfortunately cannot be said either of Philine Falco or 
Bessie Morton as Teodoro and Xenia. Anna Roselle sang 
the music written for the Governess with telling effect and 
Paltrinieri was more than satisfactory as Prince Sciuisky 
Alice Gentle was a well voiced Marina. 

“Le Cuemineau” Wepnespay, Aucust 23. 

Alice Gentle, Louis D’Angelo, Leon Rothier and Louis 
Hasselmans were the stars of the performance of “Le 
Chemineau.” Thrilling indeed was the second act as given 
by those artists. A thriller on the operatic stage is not 
an everyday occurrence, but the manner in ich those 
four artists—three on the stage and one in the orchestra 
pit—gave that scene, was one to linger most pleasantly in 
the memory of all those fortunate enough to have seen and 
heard it at Ravinia. Louis D’Angelo’s portrayal of Pierre 
is a masterpiece and one of the most forceful characteriza- 
tions ever seen on the lyric stage. He made of the role a 
genuine creation. 

Leon Rothier sang with great distinction and presented 


Francois in a very sympathetic manner. In the second act 
he rose to great tragedian heights, and in the quarrel with 
Pierre he reached the climax of artistry. Here are two 
men, who without resorting to cheap tricks, are able to 
make the pulse quicken and who were in such earnestness 
that the audience lived for a moment thousands of miles 
away, to witness an emotional scene in an humble little farm 
house in Normandy. 

Alice Gentle was Toinette. Here indeed is a remarkable 
artist—remarkable in the sense that she seems to be just 
as much at ease when playing a queen as she is when pre- 
senting a French farmerette. As has often been said in 
reviewing operas at Ravinia, Miss Gentle is the backbone 
of the season. This American girl, who, by the way, is 
good looking, is not afraid to make up old when the role 
demands it. The Toinettes heard and seen in Chicago have 
been careful not to show that twenty years had elapsed be- 





“The artist's high soprano 


voice of remarkable beauty 
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to advantage in her first aria 
‘Voi che sapete’ from ‘Mar- 
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tween the first and second acts as they prefer to look young 
and beautiful. Miss Gentle, on the contrary, showed the 
ravage of time and misery, appearing in the second act as 
old as the part demands. Miss Gentle is a great observer. 
and the time spent in France was surely employed to great 
advantage as demonstrated by her delineation of Toinette, 
which was French from tip to toe. Besides looking the 
part, she also voiced it in a manner all to her credit. 

Paltrinieri, as Toinet, and Anna Roselle, as Aline, helped 
materially in making the second act of “Le Chemineau” 
the most interesting in the production. Paltrinieri has a 
fine tenor voice, which he used on this occasion with great 
effect, and Miss Roselle made of the small role of Aline 
a prominent personage in the drama. 

At the conclusion of the scene, the artists and Conductor 
Hasselmans were recalled many times to acknowledge the 
frantic applause of a delighted public. Mr. Hasselmans 
and his men gave an illuminating reading of the score, and 
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helped to make the performance one of the most enjoyable 
of the present season. The Chemineau of Danise was ais- 
appointing. Mr. Danise a red to be somewhat handi- 
capped by his singing in French. Furthermore, it seemed, 
at least to one auditor, that he was not exactly sure of him- 
self and looked too often to the prompter for rt. 
That lack of security made his performance far less effect- 
ive than it would have been otherwise, as his intentions 
were all very clever, but a certain fear that something 
wrong would happen made it far less interesting than it 
would have been. If in his action his Chemineaw was in- 
secure, the same must also be said of the manner in which 
he voiced the role. Here and there he projected beautiful 
tones but often those tones were far less beautiful. 

As already said, the second act was the best. Even 
though the first was pretty well presented the last dragged. 
It seems that the last act at Ravinia is often the poorest. 
Is it because the critics on the dailies go home generally 
after the first or second scene and on that account greater 
preparation is given the two first acts? Mystery! 

“Manon,” Tuurspay,; Aucust 24. 


Claire Dux was again Manon, a role well suited to her 
voice and histrionical ability. The balance of the cast was 
similar to the one heard on other occasions, with Hassel- 
mans at the conductor’s desk. : 

“L’Amore,” Fripay, Aucust 25. 


Montemezzi’s “L’Amore” was repeated with a cast some- 
what different from’ the one billed at a previous perform- 
ance. Bianca Saroya was the Fiora instead of Francesca 
Peralta. Miss Saroya, who had little to-do at the begin- 
ning of the season, has made an enviable record for herself 
in the last weeks of the present season at Ravinia. Her 
Fiora places her, without doubt; among the big artists who 
have graced the stage of that lovely summer resort. En- 
dowed by nature with a pleasant physique, she made up a 
Fiora that was regal to the eye. She dressed the part 
superbly and sang the music remarkably well. Her de- 
lineation of- the role is also commendable as-though-it does 
not follow the traditional path it has been made by Miss 
Saroya after minute study, a characterization well worth 
while. Hers is not an ethereal Fiora. It is a most worldly 
woman, a wicked creature who can shrug her shoulders at 
old Archibaldo and show conclusively that her love for her 
husband Manfredo is nil, while her adoration for Avito is 
reflected in the ardor of her looks. It was a very plausible 
Fiora in which role the young actress-singer made a dis- 
tinct hit, and her success was well deserved. Adamo Didur 
finds the role-of-Archibaldo one of the best in his reper- 
tory, although not as potential as it was made by the same 
artist several seasons ago, it is still a very good portrayal 
of the blind king. In the first act Mr. Didur was not at 
his best, but in the second episode he was in every respect 
superb and helped materially in making the performance 
one of the most enjoyable witnessed this season ‘at Ravinia. 
Morgan Kingston was again the Avito and he sang the 
music well. , too, was at his best in the second act, as 
in the last act he seemed to falter and was: hardly. con- 
vincing in the death scene. 

Vincente Bailester replaced Giuseppe Danise as _Man- 
fredo. Possessor of an unusually fine baritone voice, Mr. 
Ballester sang, well, but impressed one as though he had 
not quite memorized the role, and although he made only 
two musical errors, he showed unmistakably that he was 
not sure of himself and that lack of confidence was reflected 
both in his singing and acting. Mr. Ballester has not the 
heroic figure demanded for the role, yet as everything else 
done in-the Italian repertory, his Manfredo had some very 
good points, 

Giordano Paltrinieri was excellent as Flaminio. Here is 
a young man who is singing second tenor roles as they are 
seldom rendered. Philine Falco, as Angelo, rounded up 
the cast. 

“Romeo AND Juuiet,” Saturpay, AuGust 26, 


“Romeo and Juliet” was repeated on Saturday night, 
with the cast heard previously. Rene Devries, 





District N. F. M. C. Winner Achieves 
Recognition Abroad 


It is interesting to learn of the success and recognition 
which have come to one of the district winners in the last 
biennial contest of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
namely, Arthur FE. Kraeckmann, baritone, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Immediately after the national contest last June, at Rock 
Island, Ill, where his splendid voice attracted unusually 
favorable comment, Mr. Kraeckmann made his way to 
Europe, where he was established at the Fontainebleau 
Conservatory, France, for the first few months. From 
there he went to Paris to study, and shortly afterward 
made a very successful debut at the Salle Gaveau. The 
audience, composed of the greater part of the American 
society in Paris, accorded him one of the warmest recep- 
tions tendered an artist during the season. 

Almost at once he secured a position to sing at the Amer- 
ican Church of the Holy Trinity, and since then has been 
busy filling concert and recital engagements, among them 
several for the American ‘Women’s Club. Everywhere he 
is received enthusiastically, and the Paris press has been 
notably complimentary. 
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WENDELL LUCE TO BOOK NOTED 
ARTISTS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Boston, Mass, August 27—The conspicuous success of 
Wendell Luce as a. concert manager in this city has made 
it necessary for him to broaden the scope of his activities 
from time to time. Hitherto Mr. Luce has confined his 





WENDELL LUCE 


work to the direction of concerts. His success in this 
field, however, has led to a constantly increasing demand 
for his services as a manager of artists, with the result 
that he has enlarged his organization and will undertake 
the management for New England of an unusually splen- 
did list of artists. These include the following: (sopranos) 
Laura Littlefield and Helen Stanley, (contralto) Emma 
Roberts, (tenors) Raymond Simonds and Arthur Hackett, 
(baritones) Bernard Ferguson, Loyal Phillips Shawe and 
Edgar Schofield, (pianists) Guiomar Novaes, Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and John Powell, (violin- 
ist) Carmine Fabrizio, (viola d’amore) Paul Shirley, 
(chamber music) Flonzaley Quartet. b fF ve 


Mme. Soder-Hueck Goes to Pocono Mountains 


With the close of her summer session in her Metropolitan 
Opera House Building studios, Mme. Soder-Hueck left last 
week for a vacation in the Pocono Mountains, where she 
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will indulge in golfing, horseback riding and various other 
sports in relaxation and preparation for the busy winter sea- 
son that will confront her on her return about the middle 
of September. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





MEMORIAL FoR ENGLISH COMPOSER. 


London, August 13.—A memorial tablet to the late Sir 
Hubert Parry will be unveiled by Lord Gladstone at 
Gloucester Cathedral on September 6, the last day of the 
Gloucester (England) Festival. Publication by Messrs. 
Goodwin & Tabb (London) of Parry's symphony in B 
minor is also expected shortly, while a further memorial 
is being planned in the shape of a scholarship to be 
founded at Gloucester for the musical education of an ex- 
Cathedral choir boy. .C, 

Lonponers’ ProMENADE Concert SEASON OPENS. 

London, August 14,—The twenty-eighth season of Lon- 
don’s Promenade Concerts opened on August 12. Every 
seat was sold and the floor of Queen’s Hall, turned for the 
occasion into a promenade, was thronged with people. The 
program was a popular one, the conductor, as usual, Sir 
Henry Wood, and the soloists Maggie Teyte, John Coates 
and Yorke Bowen. G. C. 

Five Recitats By SIvort. 

London, August 10.—The Pianoforte Society announces 
for its first season five recitals by Siloti (September 30), 
Cortot (October 7), Sapellnikoff (November 4), Bauer 
November 11), and Solomon (December 9), to take place 
at the Wigmore Hall. O. P.-J. 


To Conpuct at THE NATIONAL THEATER AT WEIMAR. 

Weimar, August 3.—A son of Engelbert Humperdink, 
Wolfram, has been engaged as one of the conductors of 
the National Theater in Weimar. P, R. 


What’s Happening to Tito Schipa 

Word has just been received from Tito Schipa, tenor of 
the Chicago Opera, that a baby girl has been born to him 
and Mrs. Schipa. The news was contained in a cable- 
gram sent to his managers, Evans & Salter. Schipa’s joy 
over the arrival was’ naively expressed in his message, which 
read: “We have a girl.” 

The couple are now in Rocca di Papa, Italy, where they 
went following several appearances Schipa had made in 
different parts of Italy. Just before leaving Rome, Schipa 





TITO SCHIPA 


sang at a concert given by the King in honor of the Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic. His selection was an 
Argentine Serenade, and one of the papers the next day 
said: “This last number, specially selected as an homage 
to the President, and rendered with insuperable sweetness 
by Tito Schipa, was cheerfully applauded by the illustrious 
guest who did not try to disguise his emotion for this un- 


forgettable homage presented to him so admirably both in 


regard to its execution and its fullness of expression. The 
tenor Schipa, this splendid artist of ours, who has returned 
to Italy after a long stay in America, and who has always 
upheld very high the prestige of the Italian musical ‘art, 
sang with great passion the “Madrigal Amarilli” of Cac- 
cini, and the “Serenada Creol” of Freira, in the rendition 
of which he surpassed all expectations, giving to his song 
a beautiful interpretation full of deep sentiment.” 

At the conclusion of the concert Schipa was presented 
to the illustrious guest and to the King, who bestowed their 
warm congratulations upon him. The tenor was only re- 
cently made Knight Commander of the Italian Crown by 
the King in recognition of his great art as a singer and 
composer. Schipa has now been for four years Knight 
Commander of the Royal Order of Spain and Portugal. 

During his vacation abroad Schipa spent some time in 
Paris and Rome making a research of song literature, and 
he has gathered some very rare and special songs, which 
he is preparing to present in his concerts during his forth- 
coming extensive concert tour. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., PLANS 
A VERY BUSY SEASON 


Portland, Ore., August 23.—Prospects are bright for the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, which will open its twelfth 
consecutive season on October 25. Mrs. Donald Spencer, 
business manager of the orchestra, has announced the names 
of the soloists who will appear on the programs the com- 
The list includes Marguerite D’Alvarez, con- 
Guiomar Novyaes, pianist; Hulda Lashanska, s0- 
prano; Toscha Seidel, violinist; Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
and Beuno Moiseivitch, pianist. Conductor Carl Denton 
has just returned from his vacation, which he spent in Cali- 
fornia. He is looking forward to another brilliant season. 

With Verdi's “Ernani” as the attraction, the Portland 
Opera Association will open its eleventh consecutive sea- 
son on November 18. This popular organization numbers 
100 picked voices and the orchestra has a complete instru- 
mentation. Roberto Corruccini has been reappointed con- 
ductor. Mrs. E. L. Thompson stands at the head of the 
organization 

The Morning Oregonian and the Oregon Journal each 
broadcasts a musical program daily. Last evening the fol- 
lowing artists were heard by radio: Louis Victor Saar, 
pianist; Tosca Berger, violinist; Ruth Allen Vassie, so- 
prano, and Marion de la Pareile, baritone. 

Among the rising young sopranos of the city must be 
mentioned Edythe Durback, pupil of Harold Hurlbut, tenor. 
Miss Durback recently gave an interesting program at a 
ocal broadcasting station. Many messages were received 
commenting on the beauty of her voice. 

Emil Enna, pianist and president of the Society of Ore- 
gon’Composers, has returned from a successful concert tour 
through Oregon and California. 

May Peterson, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, left 
here recently for the Yellowstone National Park. 

John Claire Monteith, baritone, is motoring in California. 

R. O. 
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SPOKANE NOTES 


Spokane, Wash., August 23.—Umberto Martucci, noted 
coach and accompanist, of New York City, formerly with 
Mme. Matzenauer, Bonci and others, has been spending the 
summer at Lake Couers’ Alene, near Spokane, and between 
swims is playing accompaniments for Emil Eyer, tenor, who 
is also summering in this section of the country. These 
two artists are planning to tour the Pacific Coast cities 
in concert before returning east this fall. They are now 
ready with a large repertory of new songs, ballads and 
operatic selections. 

On Wednesday, August 9, Mrs. T. M. Graham and Mrs. 
Jerome Day gave a delightful society event in the form of 
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an afternoon \ sonatas in honor of Senator and Mrs, Borah, 
of Idaho.. At the summer home, “Glen Da Naugh,” of 
Mrs. Graham, on Lake Coeurs’ Alene, Emil Eyer, tenor, 
accompanied by Umberto Martucci at the piano, delighted 
this audience of over four hundred with an exceptionally 
fine program of French, English and Italian songs, Also 
several piano solos were contributed by Mr. Martucci with 
brilliancy and style which won much applause. a 

3. K. 


Klibansky’s Seattle Success 


_ Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal instructor, is conduct- 
ing master classes for the third year at the Cornish School 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY, 
photographed at American Lake, Tacoma, Wash. 


of Music in Seattle. Owing to the increased enrollment in 
his classes, his term this year was lengthened from six 
weeks to eight weeks. He was scheduled to close his sea- 
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son with a students’ recital on August 31, when he was to 
introduce some of the finest talent 1 in the Northwest. 

Mr. Klibansky is a favorite in the musical world of the 
West. He has been requested to lengthen his stay in Seat- 
tle, but on account of the large enrollment of his New 
York classes he finds it necessary to return for the opening 
of his studio there on September 15. . Mr. Klibansky has 
been re-engaged to return to Seattle next summer. 


Berkshire Festival Programs Missile 
for September 


The following are the programs. for the Berkshire Festi- 
val of Chamber Music, to be-held - — Mountain, 
Pittsfield, Mass., on September 28, 29 and 


First concert: Thursday, September 28, at 4 p. The Wendling 
Deacse (Stuttgart, rma 44 Carl Wendling, frst violin; Hans 

ichaelis, second violin; Philip Neeter, viola; Alfred Saal, cello, 
assisted by Georges Grisez, clarinet. 

Beethoven—quartet in A minor, op 

Mozart—quartet in D —_ CK che! 421). 

Reger— ceeet in A eet, , > 146, for clarinet, 
viola and cello, (Dedicat rof, Carl Wendling.) 
tormance in America, 

Second concert: Friday, September 29, at 11 a, m,, Brahms pro- 
gram given by Edith Bennett, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor; Boris Saslavski, baritone; Mrs. F.. S, Coolidge, 
piano; Ernest Hutcheson, iano; Felix Salmond, ¢ello; 
Grisez, clarinet, and Hugo ortschak, viola. 

Trio for piano, clarinet and cello, op. 114, in A minor—Messrs. 
Hutcheson, Grisez and Salmond. 

Two songs for contralto, viola and piano, op. a ae ey. Sehn- 
sucht Gorgiches Wiegenlied. Miss Beddoe, Mrs, F. S. Coolidge 
and Mr. Kortschak, 

Sonata for cello and piano, op. 38 in E minor—Messrs, Salmond 
and Hutcheson. 

New songs of love, waltzes for vocal quartet and four hand 
65—Misses Bennett and Beddoe, Messrs. Hamlin and 
Saslavski, Mrs. F. S. Coolidge and Mr, Hutcheson, 

Third concert: Friday, September 29, at 4 p. m., The New York 
Trio, Clarence Adler, piano; Scipione Guidi, violin; Cornelius Van 
Vliet, cello. . 

Beethoven—Trio in B flat major, op. 97. 

Gabriel Pierné—Trio in C minor, op. 45 (first performance in 
America). 

Fourth concert: Saturday, September 30, at 11 a, m., String 
qa of the Chamber asic Society of San Francisco (Elias 

echt, founder)—Louis Persinger, first violin; Louis Ford, second 
violin; Nathan Firestone,. viola; alter Ferner, cello; and Georges 
Grisez, clarinet; Marcel Tabuteau, oboe; Arthur Lora, flute; George 
Wandler, horn; August Mesnard, bassoon; Anselme Fortier, double 

SS. 

Brescia—-Second suite—rhapsody for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and French horn, Original performance (Dedicated to Mrs, F, S. 
Coolidge). 

Ravel—String quartet. 

R Schubert—-Octet for string quintet, clarinet, bassoon and French 
orn. 

Fifth concert: Saturday, September 30, at 4 p. m., The Wendling 
Oyssees assisted by Ernest Hutcheson, piano. 

o Weiner—string quartet in F sharp minor, original perform- 
ca (Prize winning composition in the contest 1922.) 
Franck—quintet for piano and string quartet in F minor. 


two violins, 
First per- 


Georges 


piano, op. 


Marcus Benham Returning in September 

Marcus Benham, who has been studying voice with Fran- 
cesco Spetrino in Milan, Italy, for the past few months, 
will return to America in September and will open a studio 
here. ’ 
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Gonagepents SPARKE DURHAM New York hy ‘ersonal Address: 
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L for six years 
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HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Trinity Church, . - : - - . Reading, Pa. 


Allen McQUHAE 


Tenor 
Management MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
8 East 34th Street, New York 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
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Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
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Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
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Management: National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN McCORMACK 
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.CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
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York, etc. pean “7 European theaters. Coach to 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calv& 

Also: VOCAL TUITION Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 19 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phone Schuyler 8399 

















LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 292 West 92nd Street - - New York 






the pfcent time, although 
the 

origin, for a primitive stringed instrument 
the viol, ete, p 
identicab with the English fiddle. 
often used in street music, generally accompanied by a drum or 
tambourine, 


experiment with quintuple time was 
second act of “Orlando” in 1732, 

the opera “Ariadne,” by Adolfati, written in 1750, and is also in 
some of the national airs of Spain, Greece and Germany. 
certain district of the 
have the rhythm of five beats, 
and Isolde” where it is used. 
written in a fortnight and produced at the King’s Theater in the 
Haymarket, 
with great magnificence and 
nights—an unusually long time for that period. 
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Answers to —— received in this department are 


published as promptly as possible. The _ oo number 
of inquiries and the fimitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


A Discouracep STUDENT. 


“I have been taking piano lessons since last October, The 
pee I am working on at the present time is Chopin’s waltz in 

flat major, and the one I had previously to that was Theo- 
dore Lack’s "Idillio.’ Do you consider me far enough advanced, 
orion I play these pieces to the satisfaction of my teacher? 

Nhe ather likes ‘jazz,’ and, as I dislike it, he discourages 
me when he tells me the more I practice the worse I get. © 
considers the pianists who play at the poprier music counter 
very good players, and because I do not play like them he thinks 
I am not doing well. I am very discouraged at the present 
time, and would like to have your opinion on the matter. 

From the pieces you are studying it would seem as though you 
had made good progress in your year of study, and you ought not 
to feel discouraged over what you have done. But cannot you see 
that if your father likes “jazz” that he would like to hear you 
play a lighter a of music? Why not learn a few popular airs 
to play for him? He must be interested in your playing or he 
would not criticize you, It would not take you very long to learn 
some tunes he likes, and he would no doubt appreciate your wish to 
please him, Playing the classical pieces does not mean that you 
will never play anything else; it is well to have the ambition te do 
the best in music if you are studying, only conditions sometimes 
necessitate a little modification of one’s own wishes, Look at it 
from his point of view! He is apparently willing for you to study, 
and has to hear you practice, but perhaps he can see no results 
from your lessons and work. Try something light, but continue your 
real work and see what result it brings. ou know there are many 
people who love what they call a “tune.” 


Wuat Was He? 


“There is a dictionary of musicians called Grove’s that I 
have seen but found rather out of date. Who was the author 
of it; and why is it not kept up to the times as it should be if 
really. of use to present day musicians? Was it written by a 
musician, or rather compiled. b him? Can you recommend any 
dictionary that is practical? have looked in several to find 
dates of the death of well known musicians who died long enough 
ago to have the date recorded, but have been unsuccessful in 
most cases,” 

Yes, George Grove was the compiler of what was called a 
“monumental work,” published in 1870, Born in 1820 he died in 
1900. He wrote analytical programs for the Crystal Palace con- 
certs, and was the first director of the Royal College of Music. 
In 1878 he visited this country. hile a civil engineer by pro- 
fession, he was an authority on musical matters. He was knighted 
by Queen Victoria. To bring this dictionary up to date would 
be a more monumental work than the original. 


GumpHALL ScHoor or Music. 


*“‘Will you be kind enough to tell me how long the Guildhall 

School of Music has been established?’ 

It was in 1880 the Guildhall School of Music was established, and 
continues in a Sours condition, At first there were only sixty- 
two students, but before the end of the first season 216 were 
registered, Mr. Weist-Hill was the first prtonest and C, P. Smith 
secretary, In 1892 Sir oe Barnby ame the principal, fol- 
lowed in 1896 by Dr. Commninan, who held the position 
until his death, in 1915 


iedaae or Music, 


“Do you know whether there are any good histories of music? 
Can you give me a list of names as should like to have a 
really good one? Do you think there would be any use trying 
to get such a book from a public library?” 


It would be best for you to try to obtain the book you wish from 

a library; there is such a long list of histories of music it would 
be difficult to select any particular ores, The earliest work on 
musical history was written about D. 124, it is said, so you 
can see there is a lengthy porte. covered. Some of the ancient 
histories were rewritten in 1856. The Public Library of New York 
has a very large and helpful Music Division, where reference books 
are available. 


Lert Motir. 

“What is the meaning of the word ‘leitmotive?’ I hear it 
used so often but do not know the exact meaning of it, and 
would thank you for giving me the information,” 

Guiding Theme, 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


“I have looked in several books to try and find the date of 
the death of Alberto Randegger, who taught singing in London 
for some years, but, while the date of his birth is given, there 
is no mention of his death, which I think occurred some years 
ago. 

Alberto Randegger died in London, December 18, 1911. He was 
one of the well fuows vocal teachers in England, although his edu- 
cation in music was from Lafont on the piano and Ricci in com- 
osition. Born in 1832, at the age of twenty he had produced two 
allets and an opera, besides having written three other operas. 
He was conductor in Italy until he went to London in 1854, after 
which time he came famous as a singing teacher; he was pro- 
fessor at the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of 
Music. He also conducted for some opera companies and at some 
of the festivals in England as late as 1905, but continued his ac- 
tivities as a singing teacher. His compositions are well known and 
have been produced in England, both in London and the Provinces. 
He composed much vocal music and a Primer of Singing. 


Is Tuere A Repec? 


“One reads many things in books, novels particularly, about 
music and musical instruments that are quite foreign and un- 
known to the ordinary musician. I am only an amateur but 
very interested in everything pertaining to the subject, so that 
when I seen a new phrase or word or name of an instrument 
of which I had never before heard, I look it up. But the word 
‘Rebec’ as the name of an instrument is not in my dictionary, 
which I have always considered complete in every respect, Can 
you tell me anything about such an instrument, if there ever 
was such a one? As I read the Musicat Counter each week, 

I am interested in all the questions and answers.’ 

There is an instrument called “Rebec,” but it is not in use at 

pular throughout western Europe in 

rench name, or to be of Arabic 
at was the parent of 

with a bow and seems to have been 

It had a powerful tone and was 


iddle Ages, It is the 


It was playe 


QuintupLe Time, 


“I do not understand how it is that there is Pisuek time 
in music, for of course the measure cannot be divided equally, 
and in music it seems as if that must be done to make rhythm, 
ae you tell me anything about it? If it is in use, where could 

I find any composition employing it?” 


Quintuple time, which of course means five beats to the measure, 


as a rule of time, has two accents, one on the first beat of the bar 
and the other on the third or fourth, the bar thus being divided into 
tes irregular, or rather unequal parts. 
value. 


It is of little practical 
ser of any importance to 
andel, who used it in the 
The same rhythm is also in 


he earliest attempt of a com 


In a 
Lower Rhine, the airs of most of the dances 
There is also a yhrase in “Tristan 
“Rinaldo,” Handel’s first opera, was 
London, February 11, 1711. It — on the stage 
an uninterrupt run of fifteen 
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Che 
Baldwin 
Piano 


as an accompaniment to his 


voice on his concert tours. 


Zanelli says: 

“While using your Grand pianos 
which you so kindly placed at my dis- 
posal during my present concert tour, 
I wish to express to you my very spe- 
cial admiration for your magnificent 
instruments. I find so many wonder- 
ful resources in the quality of the tone, 
which I have never found in any other 
make of pianos. They blend thor- 
oughly with my voice.” 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“AT THE FAIR” (for Piano) 


“Sketches of American Fun” is the sub-title of this most 
interesting set of six piano pieces by that master com- 
poser of American idiomatic music, John Powell, “J. P. of 
Virginia,” as we call him. No such interesting set of 
negroid pieces has come from the American press in a long 
time; it is interesting to note that the pieces were ap- 
parently previously published (anyway, copyrighted) by B. 
Schott’s Séhne, Germany, 1912. “J, P.” has done a lot to 
popularize this sort of naturalistic music, his “Sonata Vir- 
ginianesque,” “American Fantasie” for piano and ig 4 
tra, and other pieces having attained wide popularity. Tak- 
ing them up in their order, “Hoochee- Cation Dance” is 
based on the once popular “Poor little maid from Cairo, 
She'd never seen the Midway,” or some such ditty, a minor 
melody which came in about the time of the Chicago 
World's Fair (1893), when The Midway was a great attrac- 








A List of 


Gertrude Ross's Compositions 


appearing in 


Early Spanish-Californian Folk-Songs (5) 


1, Yo no se si me quieres (I Know Not if You 
Love Me) 
Serenata (Under Gothic Arches) 
Nadie me quiere (Old Maid’s Song) 
Carmela 
Un pajarito (A Fickle 
5120. High Voice 
5121. Low Voice 
PIANO SOLO 
Spanish Serenade 
Ride of the Cowboy 


Maiden) 


Complete $1.25 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Un pajarito (A Fickle Maiden) 
Yo no se si me quiere (I Know Not if You 
Love Me) ‘ 
Nadie me quiere (Old Maid’ 8 Song) 


In preparation 
SONGS 
My Lappre Is Coming Home 
Goop Morninc Lire 
Sakura (Cherry) Biossom 
(A Japanese Lullaby) 


Two keys 
Two keys 
Two keys 


through the agency of Every First- 
Class’ Music House 


Obtainable 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 
Fourth Ave. at amenees St. wines Place) 
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tion. ( Some of us called it The Mudway; also—Chicago, 

“Full o’ noise.”) There is Far East effect in the tam-tam 
and oboe-like introduction, a fine climax, dying away; and 
a sudden very loud close. 

“Circassian Beauty” is a languorous melody in 3-4 time, 
played “rubato,” agitated in spots, with clever canonic repe- 
tition of the principal melody; a very graceful piece indeed! 

“Merry-Go-Round” starts like the popular “Doll’s Waltz” 
(Valse Poupee), high in the treble, with much swing, but in 
fast 2-4 tempo; then occurs an effect similar to that of 
Gottschalk’s “Pasquinade” or Liszt’s “La Campanella,” 
with a continuous trill in the highest treble, and melody 
played by the thumb (right hand). This is later repeated 
in the first key, and it ends with dainty effect. 

“Clowns” is full of rhythmic and harmonic surprises, 
suggesting joviality and tomfoolery. It is largely based 
on a phrase of the once popular American classic, “Johnny, 
Get Your Gun,” but is in minor. A smashing piece! 

“Snake Charmer,” though in 6-4 time, is really a waltz, 
and an elegant one at that, in the rich key of D flat. The 
wily “J. P.” evidently did not want to make a real waltz of 
it inname, yet the rhythm and the style is there, and worthy 
of the king of piano concert-waltzes, Moszkowski. After 
an original introduction of dissonic double-note passages, 
the main theme appears, being a graceful, singing melody 
in the middle of the piano, sixteen measures of highly ele- 
gant, expressive music. The middle section continues in 
more lively waltz tempo, followed by a cadenza and re- 
turn to the first lovely melody, this time in octaves, right 
hand, with arpeggio, left hand, accompaniment. There fol- 
lows a fine streto, with consistently repeated phrases of 
impetuous type, passionately lyric, and hints of the opening 
melédy, all in extremely aristocratic style, dying away to 
a low note finish. Fine! 

“Banjo Picker” reminds one of Gottschalk’s piece; “J. 
P.,” however, starts with a phrase of “’Way Down South 
in the Land ‘of Cotton” (Dixie), whereas Gottschalk be- 
gins with “Bet My Money on a Bobtail Nag.” Repeated 
notes, divided between the hands, with plain suggestion and 
imitation of banjo effects, run through the piece; there is a 
splendid climax, and characteristic close. Dedicated “To 
Richard Specht.” 

All six pieces are printed in red and blue, all are ped- 
alled, and the more difficult passages are fingered. Bravo, 
John Powell! 

“SPOON RIVER” (for Piano) 

This is the first of American folk music settings by 
Percy Grainger, the melody being from an old fiddler’s tune 
of Stark County, Illinois. It is a jig-like piece, similar 
to Grainger’s settings of English and Irish music—‘Shep- 
herd’s Hey,” “Molly on the Shore,” etc. It has explicit 
directions as to effects, such as “sturdily,” ‘ ‘top voice to the 
fore,” “bass hugely to the fore,” “don’t louden,” etc., with 
pedal and fingering marked, and is thoroughly characteris- 
tic of the popular Percy and his writings. F. W.R. 
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Hines, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York 

“ART SONGS FOR CHILDREN,” by Beatrice Mac- 
gowan Scott. A collection of fourteen songs to be used 
in kindergarten or the primary grades. The poems have 
been taken from various authors, and Miss Scott seems to 
have a comprehensive appreciation in her musical setting. 
The teacher, however, would have to be a musician in order 
properly to interpret the various numbers. They are by 
no means easy; in fact, it is doubtful if they can be pre- 
sented in.a sufficiently entertaining way to amuse small 
tots. These songs should be marked for the grammar 


school, 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston and New York 

“HISTORICAL SONG MINIATURES FOR CHIL- 
DREN,” by Floy Little Bartlett. Six fascinating little 
studies published separately—a collection that is not 
only unique in its conception but also decidedly musical and 
instructive. These - little fwo-peme tone poems, with an 
equally short verse, give the child the history of Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. They 
are attractively illustrated. On the outside cover are fa- 
miliar pictures of the six great musicians, On the inside 
the date of birth and death is printed on the top of the 
page under the musician's name, with two well known re- 
productions of famous pictures showing the artist in some 
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“CHILDREN’S SING-SONG,” from Sweden, by Alice 
Tegner, with the English version by Maisie Radford. These 
are truly children’s works—simple little melodies with 
verses suitable for the kindergarten. A collection that can 
be used in any school or for private classes, this new addi- 
tion is in a convenient size. Small tots ‘would have no 
trouble in mastering them. Although a collection that has 
been in existence several years, in its new form no doubt it 
will be more extensively used. 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 

“THE QUEEN OF HEARTS,” an operetta for un- 
changed voices by William Lester, to a libretto by Josephine 
Elliott Krohn, This seems to be a most acceptable contri- 
bution for children’s entertainment. The cast has only 
eight leading parts, with ample opportunity for as large a 
background as the stage will permit. The little operetta 
is written in two acts with two scenes each, and of course 
scene and settings can be made as simple or as elaborate 
as is practical. 

Mr. Lester can always write a flowing melody, and, after 
all, this is one of the big assets in successful composition. 
He not only has had great consideration for the limitation 
of the boy's voice, but also at the same time has created 
some very good numbers. This operetta is not a very easy 
thing to master. It will take a good musician to train the 
Miss 
Krohn’s libretto deals with the story of a knave whose 
greediness led him into ill doing and consequently his pay- 
ment of full punishment. It can be made highly amusing 
and entertaining. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 

“COME SING WITH ME,” twenty-six songs for chil- 
dren by Grace Reese Everson. A volume of old and fa- 
miliar children’s songs with just a few original ones inter- 
spersed here and there. They are nursery rhymes that 
ever child knows, given a new, and in many cases a most 
pe inal and acceptable setting. With all of their simplicity 

directness, these famous rhymes will never cease to 
delight the child mind. These are being used in many of our 
most prominent schools throughout the country; a valuable 
book for any kindergarten or primary work, The Ditson 
edition is attractive and of a convenient size. When it 
comes to _— songs for school use a conscientious 
teacher, who knows her business, ought to look into this 
matter very thoroughly. There are so many good points 
to all such publications that it sifts down to a personal 
opinion. But the real teacher should go through them all 
and see which ones she can present to the best advantage. 

“CARRY ME BACK TO OLD VIRGINNY,” a new 
edition of the well known ballad, which at some time or 
other is on the program of every great singer. The present 
edition is arrang in six different forms—for large or 
small orchestra and piano, song and chorus, piano solo, duet 
for soprano and tenor, and the copy at hand, for violin and 
— In this form the famous James A. Bland melody 

as been transcribed by Carl Rissland. 

“TEACHING PIECES FOR THE PIANO,” by W. 
Berwald, Second and third grade work. This series con- 
sists of three short peter ensea oc. ownarla Aboard,” “In the 
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_ Swing” and “Pansies.” They are not at all difficult and 
should prove acceptable. 


Chappell-Harms, Inc. 

“WIND ON THE WHEAT,” a song, by Montague F. 
Phillips, words by Harold Simpson, taken from the cycle 
“The Fairy Garden.” Published in C minor and E minor. 
The poem is particularly good, in that its simplicity and 
sincerity makes it a most grateful combination. Mr. Phillips 
has arranged a musical setting which has caught the spirit 
of the poem. This ought to make an excellent encore num- 
ber and should find favor in the studio. 

“THROB OF THE PASSIONATE DAY,” an Eastern 
song by the well known composer, Hermann Lohr, with 
words by Dena Tempest, published in three keys—G, A 
flat and B flat. Another song of the encore type, and it is 
sufficiently attractive in composition to appeal to a student— 
the kind of song they all love to sing, regardless of its 
musical value. Many of the phrases are characteristic of 
this musician. 

M. Witmark & Son 

“A WHAT-YOU-MAY-CALL,” a very attractive little 
encore song, with both lyric and music by Victor Young. 
It has a silly, foolish, but wholly amusing verse, and Mr. 
Young’s setting merely emphasizes the humor of his lyric. 
It would make an ideal reading. It is a song which has 
met with favor because of its nonsense. 

“LAMBIE LOVE,” a new song by Frederick W. Van- 
derpool. Amy Ashmore Clark has written many charming 
lyrics, and this is the lullaby type and therefore the de- 
mands are rather limited; however, she has written a verse 
that is at least easy to sing and, with the musical under- 
standing of Mr. Vanderpool, the combination has resulted 
in a rather grateful song. 

G. Schirmer, Inc. 

“NOCTURNE,” another transcription from Arthur 
Hartmann, who has contributed so much of value to the 
violin repertory. This nocturne, by Faure, has been ar- 
ranged for the violin and the piano. It is a short number 
with a most pleasing effect. Valuable either as an encore 
or a program number, and contains no technical difficulties. 

“ROMANCE.” Mr. Hartmann has arranged this num- 
ber by Tschaikowsky in an altogether satisfactory manner. 
Such selections fill a long felt want. Like the number 
above, it has been simply arranged without any difficulties 
for the young student, and on the other hand is so effec- 
tively harmonized that it is worthy of being programmed 
for any occasion. 

“ELEGIE,” by E. Nollet, transcribed for the violin by 
Alberto Bachmann. A short number that should interest 
violin students. The arrangement does not reach greater 
heights than the sixth position. Another contribution to the 
student’s repertory. M. J. 


Mary Carson Opera Company Announces 
Plans 


The season for 1922-1923 of the Mary Carson Opera 
Company will be held in Houston, Tex., October 23 to 28, 
inclusive. There will be an orchestra of forty pieces, a 
large chorus, and new scenery and costumes. Mary Car- 
son, the opera singer, formerly with the Century and Bos- 
ton opera companies, is general director. The operas are 
being put on by the Houston Opera Association, which is 
composed of leading citizens and all of the business and 
civic organizations. 

The first performance will be given on Monday, October 
23, with “Carmen” and the following cast: Jeanne Gordon, 
Giulio Crimi, Jessie Isabel Christian, Mario Valle and 
Italo Picchi. Tuesday night, October 24, “Rigoletto” will 
be presented, with Mary Carson, Ralph Errolle, Marie 
Valle, Italo Picchi and Dreda Aves. For Wednesday night, 
October 25, is scheduled “Martha” (in English), with 
Josephine Lucchese, Henri Therrien, Greek Evans, Dreda 
Aves. On Thursday night, October 26, comes “Mefistofele,” 
with Mary Carson, Giulio Crimi, Italo Picchi and Bianca 
Saroya. Friday night, October 27, will be offered “Lakme,” 
with Jessie Isabel Christian, Ralph Errolle, Italo Picchi 
and Dreda Aves. Saturday afternoon, October 28, “Lucia,” 
with Josephine Lucchese, Ralph Errolle, Italo Picchi and 
Mario Valle is the attraction. Saturday evening ends the 
week with “I! Trovatore,” in which will be Jeanne Gordon, 
Giulio Crimi, Greek Evans, Bianca Soroya and _ Italo 
Picchi. : 





Allen ntetdien Vacationing in Texas 


Allen McQuhae, the Irish tenor, has been spending his 
summer vacation in Texas, Texas may seem a rather warm 
climate for a native-born Irishman, but Mr. McQuhae has 
been spending much of his time fishing down the Brazos 
River and at Corpus Christi on the Gulf of Mexico. He 
is an ardent fisherman and a very capable sailor, and his 
greatest pleasure is to sail a boat while the wind furnishes 
the motive power and he hooks the fish. He will return 
East in September to begin his next coricért tour. 


Adolf Tandler Returns from Europe 


Adolf Tandler, the Los Angeles conductor, arrived in 
New York on the S.S. Majestic last week after a short va- 
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cation which he spent in Europe and which included a visit 
to the Salzburg Festival. Mr. Tandler proceeded to Cali- 
fornia almost immediately after his arrival in New York. 


WHAT IS THUMAN DOINGP 


J. H. Thuman came to Chicago on a muggy day—Wednes- 
day, August 23—and blew into the offices of the Musica. 
Courter, where he spent an hour entertaining this writer 
with his clever way of telling things, several of which are 
related herein, while the others will be kept preciously in 
our memory until a later date. 

What is Thuman doing? Hardly anything, considering 
that he is the director of the College of Music of Cincin- 
nati, manager of the Cincinnati May Festival, manager of 
the Orpheus Club, Cincinnati manager of the biblical pro- 
duction, “Book of Job” (by Steward Walker, a Cincin- 
natian). Thuman is also a writer of merit, having been 
critic for many years on the Cincinnati Inquirer, and al- 
though at present he does not write for any publication, he 
has refused several opportunities to get back on the dailies. 
Besides all this, Mr. Thuman presents in Cincinnati world re- 
nowned artists and also the Chicago Opera. This season he 
will offer the following artists: Mary Garden, who opens this 
season on November 2; Geraldine Farrar, who will sing on 
November 22; Rachmaninoff, who will appear on Decem- 
ber 8. Then on January 9, 10 and 18 his attractions will be 
Paderewski, Chaliapin and Morini. Kreisler will come on 
February 21; John McCormack toward the end of March; 
the Chicago Opera, March 5, 6 and 7. Jeritza will close his 
concert season on March 23. 

Mr. Thuman will rest then, for from May 1 to 5 the May 
Festival will be given, beginning with the performance of 
“Elijah,” then “The Mass in B Minor,” “The Children’s 
Crusade,” and Hadley’s first performance anywhere of 
“Resurgam.” Van der Stucken, who will conduct the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, will arrive in September and hold 
rehearsals every night except Tuesdays, on which night 
he, Mr. Thuman and friends play bridge. 

Mr. Thuman, who since 1908 has been manager of the 
May Festival in Cincinnati, has done wonders for that or- 
ganization. When he came to it there was $1,400 in the 
treasury; today there is over $100,000 to the credit of that 
organization, and interest on the money bringing in be- 
tween $6,000 and $7,000 yearly. What Thuman is doing, 
and how he works, is not a secret. He labors from morning 
until night, willing to give information and as willing to 
hear news that will be beneficial to the various institutions 
he so well represents. His coming to Chicago was to ar- 
range with Business Manager Shaw the program for the 
coming season of opera in Cincinnati, and doubtless Thuman 
has again picked winners. When he announces the soloists en- 
gaged for the May Festival the musical profession will 
once more wonder what Thuman is doing; however, there 
is no doubt but that Music Hall will be packed every night, 
and this will again reflect credit on this young man, who 
has had fifteen years of uninterrupted success. Men such 
as Thuman are a benefit to the music profession, and he has 
kept Cincinnati on the high plane of artistry that makes 
the Queen City still a big musical center in this oumry. 





CECILIA GUIDER, 
the young singer, who made a favorable impression last 
season at her Carnegie Hall recital, is again in the Metrop- 
olis following @ series of successes in Toledo and neighbor- 
ing cities in Ohio. Mrs. Guider possesses a voice of ex- 
cellent quality and is particularly lovely in her singing of 
ballads, although the power and range of her voice permits 
effective rendition of operatic arias, She has been coach- 
ing with Campanari for several years, and next season svill 
be heard in a number of concerts outside of New York, 
as well as at least one New York recital. 








Jens Flaaten Dead 


Struck by a motor car while he was crossing the street, 
Jens Flaaten, the well known musician of Dulyth, Minn., 
was killed instantly in that city on Saturday, August 5. 
Mr. Flaaten was born fifty-three years ago in Christian- 
land, Norway, and in 1890 settled in Duluth, where he 
conducted the Lyceum Theater Orchestra, the Third Minne- 
sota Regiment Band, the Normanna Chorus and the Or- 
pheus Singing Society. His long and honorable career in 
Duluth had endeared him immeasurably to its citizens, and 
his funeral was a public one, thousands of persons being 
present at the services and numerous civic and private 
organizations sharing in the honors accorded to the mem- 
ory of the departed. The newspapers of Duluth eulogized 
the late musician warmly in their editorial columns and 
alluded to him as one of the most vital artistic forces 
in the Northwest. 
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A Brief Autobiography of Cameron McLean 


Cameron McLean, Scottish baritone, was born in Rothe- 
ay, Scotland, on the bonny banks o’ Clyde. As a boy he 
gave early promise of becoming a vocalist. He was the 
principal boy soprano at St. Paul’s Cathedral in his home 
town, and several years later he took up the study of voice 
in real earnest. After completing these studies he entered 


Phote by Gairing & Co, 
CAMERON McLEAN 


the national contest for bass and baritone vocalists, open 
to contestants of Scotland, at Edinburgh, and carried off 
the gold medal, the highest honor his countrymen can be- 
stow on a vocalist. At that time he met a bonnie Scotch 
lassie, who a short time afterward left for the golden 

Another nine months and Mr. McLean 


shores of Florida. 
also went to Florida in quest of his “lost love.” A few 


months later they were married in the quaint little Meth- 
odist Church at Lakeland, Fla. Two little children have 
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blessed this happy union—Cameron, the younger, being four 
es of and Betty, the elder, six. 

McLean then left Florida for Detroit, Mich., where 
Fi a  eivais gathering, he gave a recital to some of his 
friends. Among the party was W. H. C. Burnett, the con- 
cert manager, who finding possibilities in the work of this 
artist, visualized for him a great future; now his predic- 
tions seem to be coming true, for, in the course of a few 
months, Mr. McLean’s services were in demand throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. McLean is singing the classical folk songs of Scot- 
land, and is doing it so artistically that he is making the 
songs of home revered abroad. He will make a coast to 
coast tour, including Canada, this season, and will be man- 
aged from Mr. Burnett's Detroit office. 


Regneas Pupils in Mid-Summer Recital 


The first half of Joseph Regneas’ summer season in 
Raymond, Maine, found its climax when this well known 
teacher of singing presented a beautiful program on Au- 
gust 10, at Forhan Hall. Fresh young voices, splendidly 
trained, charmed a large and enthusiastic audience. An 
ensemble of sixteen selected solo voices rendered groups of 
part songs in masterly fashion. 

Rosalie Erck, a contralto of New York, displayed a 
lovely contralto voice, the low tones of which are rich 
and resonant, with a cello like quality that is rare; the 
voice throughout a large register displayed flexibility, 
beauty and expressiveness. Jennie Beach of Harrisburg, 
Pa., sang songs by Haydn, Schumann and Haesche; she 
has a soprano voice of charm, warmth and purity, which 
she uses in such a way as to portray vividly the varying 
words of her songs. Th’s young artist is prominent in 
the musical life of Harrisburg, and her friends and 
admirers look forward with interest and anticipation to 
her forthcoming recital, which will be one of the events 
of the musical season there. 

Alice Burton Boynton, contralto and teacher of Port- 
land, Maine, who is one of the many enthusiastic mem- 
bers of Mr, Regneas’ summer class, also sang with success, 
and in Cadman’s “Song of the Robin Woman,” from 
“Shanewis,” displayed a voice of excellent quality through- 
out. So electrifying was Mme. Boynton’s singing of this 
number that she was at once engaged to sing it in Portland 
during the coming season. 

Gitla Erstinn, coloratura soprano, of Richmond, Va., 
whose recital in New York is still fresh in the memory 
of those who heard this delightful artist, sang in such a 
manner as to warm the heart of the very cynic. It is 
seldom that a voice which dashes off coloratura passages 
with accuracy, abandon and brilliancy can thrill in “lieder,” 
but such is the art of this mere child that MacDowell’s 
exquisite “Cradle Hymn,” all too seldom sung, reached a 
height of real lyric beauty and emotion. 

Mary Potter, the contralto, who seems destined to win 
operatic laurels, sang with opulence and beauty of tone. 
Her singing of the Azucena aria and encores which fol- 
lowed aroused great enthusiasm. Freedom of tone, beauty 
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of phrasing and artistic interpretation gave evidence of 
the right kind of teaching. Miss Potter, besides filling two 
of New York’s biggest choir positions, will tour the South 
this fall, under the direction of the White Bureau of Bos- 
ton, and will also appear in opera in the roles of Azucena, 
Amneris and Delilah. 

Blanche Barbot, always a “tour de force,” played splen- 
did accompaniments and shared, rightfully, the laurels won 
by the singers and their eminent master. S. R. 


Mona Gondre Elected “Queen of Roses” 


Charming little Mona Gondre, whose gay song recitals in 
period costumes have become so popular, is here shown 
as Queen of the Roses at the famous Fete des Roses, held 


MONA GONDRE, 
Reine des Roses” (“The 
Roses.”’) 


who was clected “La Queen of 


annually at Fontenay, France. “After the ceremony of 
coronation,” she relates, “they told me, ‘And now that you are 
queen, you must stay in our country, your country.’ To 
which I answered, ‘Yes, but if I am the Queen of Roses, I 
have the right to go anywhere there are roses, 
and you know there are roses, beautiful ones, in America.’ 
Mona Gondre returns to cull roses and jaurels in Sp- 
tember. She is booked for a transcontinental tour of 
fifty-three engagements. 
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AT THE CHURCH OF SPIRITO SANTO, NA- 
PLES, ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DEATH OF ENRICO CARUSO 


lw 8 
CARRE CaN psu 


On August 4, at 11 o'clock, was celebrated with great 
solemnity the first anniversary of the death of Enrico 
Caruso. The church was especially draped and deco- 
rated with many wonderful floral tributes sent from 
relatives and friends of the great tenor. The vast 
crowd, which far exceeded the seating capacity of the 
church, waited for hours before the entrance. Fer 
nando De Lucia, the noted Italian tenor, volun- 
teered to sing on this occasion and gave the prayer 
of Stradella and the last mass by Perosi. The or 
chestra and choir of the Royal Theater, 8S. Carlo, 
were directed by Maestro Baroni. After the mass 
the benediction was given over the catafalque in 
the center of the church. At this sad cere- 
mony were present all the late tenor's relatives, in- 
cluding the two sons and the brother and stepmother 
of Caruso. Also among those present were Luisa 
Tetrazzini, Paul Longone and his wife, and many 
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American students, including Margherita Monroe, 
the young American soprano. 
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ESTHER 
SPIRO, 
pianist, who left 
recently for Ber- 
lin to study there 
with Bruno. Bis- 
ner. Miss Spiro 
worked here with 
Castellanos and 
hopes soon to re- 
turn to America 
to concertize. 
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MARGARET MATZENAUBR, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, photo 
graphed with her daughter, Adrienne, at her beautiful 
home at West End, N. J. Late in September Mme. 
Matzenauer will begin a concert tour to the Pacific Coaat 
and Canada, (Photo by Bain News Service.) 
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JOHN DOLAN, 
one of the ges cage with anes _— Sousa and his ; ROA EATON, 
— me ee Te een | ' bn at her home, Casa Nostra, Grand View on the Hudson, 
a training the two wild canaries, “Mimi” and “Rodolfo,” that 
come every morning at the call of her own pet canaries. 
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WERRBENRATH, 
has been enjoying @ ~ 7 = a : : GALLI-CURCI AND ESTELLE LIEBLING 
splendid vacation at Lake : hy : PHOTOGRAPHED AT GALLI-CURCI’S 
Pitus, about five miles ' SUMMER HOME 
from Malone, N.Y... ; 
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SELECT YOUR MUSIC SCHOOL WITH 


GREAT CARE, 


IS CHICAGO’S WARNING 


Investigation Necessary if the Best School Is to Be Decided Upon—The Question of a Manager Also Important—Local 
News of Interest 


Chicago, Ill, August 26.—Annually at this time of the 
year, this office takes upon itself to recommend managers 
and schools in Chicago. “How to Select a School of Music” 
has been made the subject of an article which appeared as 
a supplement to the catalogue just received from the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, and this little pamphlet should be read 
by music students who contemplate entering a musical school 
From this pamphlet the following remarks are 
quoted: “General standing and reputation should count 
for much in determining the choice of any school, yet even 
in this the student must exercise caution, Neither the age 
of an institution nor the number of its pupils indicates of 
necessity the merit of a school. Some of the largest of 
schools do not rank high, and some of the oldest have out- 
lived their highest usefulness, while many, both smaller 
and younger attain the best standing sometimes by limiting 
the number of their pupils.” John J. Hattstaedt, who 
wrote the pamphlet “How to Select a Musical School,” 
knows his topic, as his school is one of the oldest in the 
country and one of the largest in America; thus what he 
says should be read with much attention by students, or 
their parents, or by anyone else who pays the bills. 

There are in Chicago several schools that are old and 
have outlived their highest usefulness. For many years 
the Musica Courter Chicago office has recommended the 
American Conservatory, the Bush Conservatory, the Chi- 
cago Musical College, which three schools have the largest 
enrollment in Chicago. This office also recommended the 
Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts, which though 

smaller as regards the number of teachers and pupils, is 
especially well rated as a serious and artistic institution. 
Then there is the Columbia School of Music and the Chi- 
cago College of Music which have large enrollments and 
their faculty several teachers of international 
These schools are also deserving of being looked 
into before making arrangements, Likewise the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory, This year Glenn Dillard Gunn, well 
known pianist, peda ogue and music critic, has opened a 
school of music and dramatic art. Although nothing can 
be said in favor of the school at this time, Mr, Gunn's 
standing and the. faculty with which he has surrounded 
himself, bespeak’ favorably for the new institution. 

The Sherwood Music School, an institution which has 
increased so notably in the last few years that additional 
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Bush Conservatory 
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Secretary 


An Institetion of National Prominence, ans accredited courses 
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space has been required, has probably more branches than 
any music school in the world, Its faculty has been re-en- 
forced this year by the coming of Sidney Silber, pianist 
and pedagogue, who has been heard in piano recitals in 
Chicago on several occasions, winning on each instance the 
favor of the public and press alike. There are in Chicago 
many other musical schools of good standing locally, but 
which, outside, are practically unknown. They have good 
followings but this office of the Musica. Courter has not 
as yet looked into them sufficiently to recommend them to 
its readers. Some of the schools have existed for many 
years and have not increased sufficiently to warrant a 
recommendation at this time. 


MANAGERS, 


Every year in Chicago, as probably also in other large 
musical centers, new managers make their appearance. They 
spring up like mushrooms and disappear as quickly as a 
snowball in an oven. Yearly this office takes upon itself 
to recommend local managers of Chicago and yearly the 
names are the same: Wessels & Voegeli, F. Wight Neu- 
mann and Rachel Busey Kinsolving. There are many other 
managers in Chicago, but this office does not recommend 
them. By managers, the writer means local managers— 
managers who buy talent and whose responsibility is such 
that artists appearing under their management may always 
be sure that the check will be good and that all expenses 
will be paid. Wessels * Voegeli also manage the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Wight Neumann has directed 
many of the big pen attractions that have come to 
Chicago, from orchestras to operas. Miss Kinsolving has 
brought many new organizations to the city besides manag- 
ing with great success her own Morning Musicales at the 
Blackstone Hotel, and has just been appointed manager of 
the American Opera Society here. The above managerial 
firms are the most reliable here. 

Yearly this office advises musicians to beware of new 
managers, to look up their antecedents as well as their 
knowledge of things musical. Yearly numerous musicians 
complain to this office that such and such managers have 
done such and such wrong things. The answer is invariably 
the same: “We advised you to give your recital under the 
management of Wessels & Voegeli, Neumann or Kinsolving. 
Why did you go under another manager?” We have been 
told that this office has made many enemies by coming out 
and fighting managers who would have been friendly to 
this office had its policy been different. We do not care 
to be friendly with everybody. We do not care for the 
advertisements of some of the music schools in Chicago. 
Those schools could not advertise in the Musica, Courier 
unless they changed their policy. This office would not 
accept the advertisement of managers who have done some 
disreputable act and who prey on the poor musician, This 
office, they say, has many enemies. So much the better, 
but it has also many friends who appreciate our attitude, 
which is one of frankness and of fairness. Down with 
the hypocrites, and with all the Blue-Sky laws and dis- 
honesty may some day be stopped. In the meanwhile this 
office will do its best to send back, where they came from, 
managers who have for a motto: “A New Crop is Raised 
Yearly.” Such managers have no place in our midst and, 
as already said, they come and go, leaving behind a few 
victims who suffer by their faults. 


Avcust Concerts of Sturkow-Ryper. 


August 2—Chicago Daily News radio concert, when she 
played works by Liszt, Chopin, Poldini and Sturkow- 
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HERMAN DEVRIES 


Formerly baritone with i Be M jitan House, New York 
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of Chicago Opera Association 
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Reengaged for eleventh season as leading 
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Ryder ; 6—First Twilight Musicale at “Pageant of Prog- 
ress,” when she offered compositions by these Chicago 
composers: Sowerby, Rossiter Cole, McDurfee and Marx 
Oberndorfer, and also “Fantasie Pastoral,” by Sturkow- 
Ryder ; 13—Evanston Golf Club, giving a program ad works 
by Mendelssohn, Liszt, Arensky, Nicode, minade and 
Wagner; 19—Glenview Golf Club; 20—Exmoor Club, 
Highland Park. On August 27 she ‘will play at Ravisloe 
Country Club. 
Weser ApverTISING BuREAU. 

The Weber Avertising Bureau is not a managerial firm 
but is an organization which is offering a service that may 
be of incalculable value to the musician, The bird am 
is the trade-mark of the Weber Advertising Bureau seems 
to be a wise one, It speaks not, but does the work. 


LEHMANN Securep spy Cuicaco Musicat COoLLEce. 


The Chicago Musical College sent out an announcement 
this week of the engagement for its permanent faculty of 
Alexander Lehmann. This notable artist and teacher has 
enjoyed a long and successful career of violin instruction 
in Chicago. Mr. Lehmann was a pupil of Joseph Joachim 
and has toured Germany, England, Scotland, Russia, South 
America, Mexico, as well as the United States. 

Frosotono A Fine CHAUFFEUR. 

Antonio Frosolono, of the Colonel Theater, is a fine 
chauffeur. With Mrs. Frosolono he has just concluded a 
trip that took them from Chicago, south to Georgia, and 
north to Minnesota—a distance of several thousand miles, 
which shows Mr. Frosolono is quite efficient at the wheel. 
Besides playing in a theater orchestra, Mr, Frosolono also 
gives violin lessons at his home. 

Wessets Returns. 

Manager Wessels, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
has returned from California, where with Mrs, Wessels 
he spent several weeks’ vacation, “I came back too soon,” 
said the manager,” and would have enjoyed another week on 
the Pacific Slope.” The change seems to have been most 
beneficial to Mr. and Mrs. Wessels, both of whom looked 
the picture of health when seen the other night enjoying 
the opera at Ravinia. 

Haypn Owens 1n Souts Dakora. 

Haydn Owens, pianist, accompanist, conductor and vocal 
coach, is spending a few weeks’ vacation at Mellette, S. D., 
having a fine time and getting a little of the out-of- doors, 
farming and roughing it. 

AvotpH Botm 1n CHICAGo. 

As already announced in last week’s issue of the Must- 
cat Courter, Adolph Bolm has been engaged by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association as ballet master of that 
organization, Mr. Bolm now informs this office that he 
will opeti a ballet school in Blum’s Building here. 

More Post Carps. 

Jeannette Durno sends us a post card from London, Ont. r 
saying : “Am having complete relaxation after my summer’s 
‘master classing.’ Will motor to Toronto and Canadian 
points east, returning to Chicago by the middle of Sep- 
tember.” 

Kinsey IN BERLIN. 

Carl D. Kinsey sends us a Boe card marked Berlin, 
August 12, in which he states: e like Berlin very much. 
Marks today were 830 per one dollar, This makes living 
very cheap to Americans. A good square meal for two 
with wine costs about $1.50; champagne is $0.75 per quart 
and theater tickets thirty-six cents each, a taxi for all 
day amounts to about $5.00. Mrs. Kinsey says there are 
bargains everywhere. Regards.” 

“ParsirAL” Here Tus SEASON. 

“Parsifal” will be given by the Chicago Civic Opera this 

season, Rene Devries, 
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UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES WELL 
REPRESENTED AT NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Boston, Mass., August 26.—The second and final edition 
of the 1922-23 year-book of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, the forthcoming first semester of which will open 
on September 21 next, has appeared. Its summary of stu- 
dents for 1921-22 shows that an attendance of 3,490 was 
enrolled, representing forty-eight states as well as the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the following foreign coun- 





professing to know how to teach singing, Mayor Hylan has Richard, Davis vecseesererareses $1 
appointed a committee to make a survey of the music ae Bodley AAS Os Midian BF eg Ste 1 
teaching situation in this city, with a view to the possible Mrs, F. F. Wilbur .........0eseeee 1 
adoption of some licensing plan, if deemed advisable. The pag Sie oan hid kde : 
members of the committee designated by the mayor are ee EE 1 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, chairman of the com- Mrs. L. H, Duvall .. . 1 
mittee; John F, Gilchrist, commissioner of licenses, and ay hy ge ites : 
George P. Nicholson, acting corporation counsel. There Mrs. Jaime og | oe eeme sents 1 
probably will be a public hearing in the matter, notice of . Mrs. L. S, Powell 1 
which will be published in the City Record and the daily gg ly } 
press, and any complaints which might be received in the Almon Burtch ...... 1 
meantime will be turned over to the district attorney. Mrs. Horn ,........ l 
aie aemen Grown ‘ 
- ee A nay AO ; 1 
Gustav Becker Scholarships J. L, Dennett. -...+4, 
Gustav Becker, piano pedagogue, will open his new sea- Geuaa ieee Clipplaaee’ i 
ae Ph ey i son at the American Progress Piano School, Carnegie Hall, Jacob Branks ae , 
. ; on September 11, There is already a large enrollment. is enon aa a 
HARRIOT EF. BARROWS. He has a number of assistant teachers and branches of nag age a ES my ak : 
the school in and around New York. Florence Armstrong ... 1 
tries: Canada, British West Indies, Bulgaria, China, France, This year Mr. Becker is offering three partial scholarships Me Tele * a uke ba cs 1 
Greece, India, Italy, Japan, Korea, Lithuania, Mexico, Nor- for two years in piano and its related subjects. Applicants Sales MUNN 6 cic aces ce h care, 1 
Tek Panama, Portugal, Roumania, Siam, Spain and for these will be heard and judged between September 11 = 3 
urkey. and October 15. Subscriptions previous ’ 7 
As was to be expected, Massachusetts contributed the Mr. Becker reports a most enjoyable vacation, having ge tlaa almman aie saee 
largest quota, 2,789. The other New England states were combined pleasure with work. He did some writing on Amount received to date ..... » $901 


represented as follows: Maine, sixty-nine; New Hampshire, 


in the concert field embrace a long and varied experience, 
including engagements with the Boston Festival Orchestra 
in Boston, Worcester, Brockton and Nashua; oratorio en- 
gagements with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
Worcester Oratorio Society of Worcester, Brockton Choral 
Society, Nashua Choral Association and the Narragansett 
Choral Society. Miss Barrows has also had concert and 
recital appearances with the following artists: Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone; Coenraad Bos, accompanist; the late 
Maud Powell, violinist ; Yolanda Mero, pianist ; Anton Witek, 
violinist, formerly concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; George Hamlin, tenor; Heinrich Warnke, for- 
merly first cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Emil Mollenhauer, director of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, Apollo Club and of the Boston Festival Orchestra. 

Miss Barrows will reopen her Boston and Providence 
studios about the middle of September. 


Mayor Appoints Committee to Investigate 
Fake Music Teachers 


Chamberlain Berolzheimer announces that in consequence 
of a preliminary investigation of complaints from a great 
number of people who were said to have been fleeced out of 
money by fake music teachers, and in particular by those 


a musical work which will be published soon. 














ONE MILLION—ONE DOLLAR 


CAMPAIGN 


Under the Auspices of the 
OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, INC. 
and the 


DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC. 
To Establish an American Opera H 


And further purposes of these organizations, which 


are: 


Opera In Our Lanauace Founpation. 

To further in every possible way opera in our lan- 
guage in the U. S. A., to organize, reorganize or as- 
sist companies, and if foreign works are given, to 
acquire adequate translations. (Foreign works and 
artists to be heard only in English.) 

Davin BispHAM Memoriat Funp. 

To assist the American composer, notably of operas, 
and to keep alive the name of David Bispham and his 
art through a fitting memorial. 

Checks of $1 or more may be mailed to Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, treasurer-director, at National Campaign 
Headquarters, 300 Forest Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

National Officers—Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, Mrs. 


Louis E, Yager, 


New subscriptio 


Archibald Freer, 
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fifty; Vermont, twenty-two; Rhode Island, thirty-four; 
Connecticut, nineteen. The States outside of New England 
which sent the greater number of students to the conserva- 
tory were: Pennsylvania, seventy-one; New York, sixty- 
four; Ohio, thirty-four; Texas, twenty-three; West Vir- 
ginia, eighteen; Alabama, fifteen; Virginia, thirteen; 

| Georgia, thirteen; Illinois, thirteen; Michigan, ten; Missouri, 
ten. Registration for the first semester at the conservatory 
will begin Thursday, September 14. A record-breaking en- 
rollment is anticipated. 





























Harriot FE. Barrows Enjoys Larce FoLtowina, REASONS 
Not because the name is famous—but because of 
the qualities that have made the name famous. That 
is a reason for choosing a 
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And there is a reason for its great renown enduring 
now for nearly a Hundred Years: 


ITS EXQUISITE TONE—which De 
Pachmann compared to the loveliest of human 
voices. 

ITS AMAZING DURABILITY —+here 
are Chickering pianos much over half a century 
old still delighting with their musical beauty. 
THE EXQUISITE GRACE OF THEIR 
DESIGN—the sma// grands are mode/s of per- 
fection in this important branch of piano making. 





It was Philip Hale who once wrote of Harriot Eudora 
Barrows’ work as a soloist: “She sings; she does not recite, 
she does not declaim. Whether it is this firm grasp of vocal 
essentials, or her charming personality, or both, that have 
led to Miss Barrows’ conspicuous success as a teacher has 
not as yet been determined. At all events, her studios in 
Boston and Providence are probably as popular as any in the 
country, while her pupils’ recitals have become musical 
events in both cities. Moreover, the customary measure of 
a teacher’s standing—success of pupils—gives Miss Barrows 
a prominent position, for her artist-pupils have indeed won 
noteworthy success, 

A résumé of Miss Barrows’ career as a soloist will indi- 
cate her qualifications for her present work. Her activities 
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aker of many Singers now before the public, Famous for her correct 
Volos’ Placement and. Tone siopment.  Mngagements secured. 


Fall Term Commences Sept. 25 


at the New York Studios Write for booklet and details 
j Metropolitan Opera House 1425 Broadway, New York 
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Beautiful Studio for 
Vocal or Piano Teacher, 
Painter, Sculpture or 
Dancing Teacher. .’. .’. 
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It is not a coincidence that in the finest homes you 
find the Chickering—but because its owner, accus- 
tomed to the best, demands the best. 





























The Chickering is obtainable with the Amprco—that 
marvelous instrument which brings to the piano con- 
taining it, all the music you love best—ideally played. 






The Studio is very large, with splendid light. 
Contains Parlor Grand Piano, if wanted. On 
second floor. Private bath. Telephone. 

253 Madison Avenue. 


Telephone Vanderbilt 6723 
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Musical Comedy and Motion Pictures 








The new offerings for the past week were “Fools Errant” 
at the Maxine k lliott! s Theater, which opened Monday 
night a week ago; “The Old Soak,” on Tuesday night, 
Arthur Hopkins presented his first attraction for the 
current season at the Plymouth, and on Thursday evening 
“A Serpent's Tooth,” with Marie Tempest, who has re- 
turned after many years’ absence abroad. All three of these 
plays received good notices, especially “The Old Soak.” 
rhis is considered the best of the season so far. 
“Darry Dit.” 
week Arthur Hammerstein 


when 


On Tuesday evening of last 
presented Frank Tinney in a musical show entitled “Daffy 
Dill It was a rather colorful and tuneful affair, but the 
dull moments were so obvious when Frank Tinney was out 
of the scene that the atmosphere was almost funereal. 
Georgia O'Ramey was featured. One who is familiar with 
M O'Ramey's unique comedy will find that she sang the 
same way she has in every other musical comedy in which 

has appeared in past seasons, Despite that, she is al- 
ways amusing There was a great surprise in Guy Robert- 
son; he had several rather good songs to sing, particularly 
“I'll Build a Bungalow,” which he did exceptionally well, 
It is rare that one finds such a good voice in a production of 
this calibre, 

Che chorus was rather peppy and made up for many of 
the shortcomings. Next to the star comedian, the specialty 
were the feature There are two dainty little 
youngsters, Margaret and Elizabeth Keene, who attracted 
considerable attention. Also Mary Haun and Galdino 
Sedano and Frederick Renoff. These dance novelties were 
ally prese nted 

Frank Tinney had a great 
scenes. He had a long pow-wow 
ductor, and of course there was a horse 
extremely funny This comedian has a 
around New York, and his own cleverness can keep 
Dill” at the Apollo Theater for a great many weeks. 

HiproproMe Opens Sepremper 2. 
is the name of the new spectacle which 
opens at the Hippodrome on September 2. This will be 
Charles Dillingham's eighth annual production for this 
famous playhouse. R. H. Burnside will again direct the en- 
tire production, There are many novelties promised, and it 
is good news to know that “Jocko,” the marvelous crow, 
will again be one of the star attractions. 
Exno Rapes, Caprrto. Conpucror, Returns, 

After six weeks in Europe, Erno Rapee, musical director 
at the Capitol, has returned and is offering this week the 
“Largo” and “Allegro con fuoco” from Dvyorak’s “The 
New World Symphony.” 

Rivot-RIAto. 

“Blood and Sand,” the much talked of feature, with Ro- 
dolpho Valentino as the star, completed a three weeks’ run 
at the Rivoli. Despite the terrific heat, the attendance was 
unusually good. The same feature was shown at the Rialto, 
making four weeks in all of the Valentino picture. Both 
houses have had an enormous attendance. 

Mr, Riesenfeld surrounded the picture with a musical 
setting that was worthy of one of the best films shown on 
Broadway for a long time. 

Tue Capito, 

“Rich Men’s Wives,” with a cast that included such well 
known figures in the cinema world as House Peters, Claire 
Windsor, Rosemary Theby and Myrtle Stedman, attracted 
unusually large crowds at the Capitol last week. In this con- 
nection there was a special prelude danced by Doris Niles 
to the music of Chaminade’s “The Flatterer.” It was an 
unusually well conceived and excellently performed bit of 
terpsichorean art, which caught the spirit of the feature 
picture and foretold the main issue in an unconventional and 
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thoroughly delightful way. Suppe’s “Poet and Peasant 
overture was played by the Capitol Grand Orchestra as the 
opening number—given with a verve and finish which called 
forth the warm approbation of those who listened. Victor 
Herbert’s “Mlle. Modiste” never fails to charm, and selec- 
tions from that work scored their own particular hit. Louis 
Rozsa, baritone, sang the “Piangi, Piangi” aria from “Rigo- 
letto” with fine effect. The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of a remarkably interesting sport review of Jack 
Eaton, “Western Stuff,” the regular Capitol News; a new 
Hy Mayer travelaugh, “Such Is Life in Busy London,” and 
the organ solo by Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. 
THE STRAND. 

Guy Bates Post, in “The Masquerader,” continued as the 
drawing card at the Strand last week. The remainder of 
the program also continued as during the previous week. It 
consisted of the overture, selections from “Il Trovatore,” 
with Kitty McLaughlin, soprano, and Torcom Bezazian, 
baritone, as soloists; the regular Strand Topical Review; 
a vocal prologue sung by Harrison Brockbank, baritone, with 
special settings; an Earl Hurd comedy, “Fresh Fish,” and 
the organ solo played by Percy J. Starnes, Mus. Doc., and 
Ralph S. Brainard. 


Notes, 

“The Bat” is now playing in its third year at the Morosco 
Theater, where the original cast’ remains unchanged. 

Helene Heller, a young singer from Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been added to the cast of a new musical comedy, “Sally, 
Irene and Mary,” which the Shuberts will produce shortly. 

The Belasco productions are holding their own splendidly 
during these warm days. ‘Shore Leave,” with Frances 
Starr, has completed its fourth week at the Lyceum The- 
ater, and Lenore Ulric will soon have played a full year 
on Broadway. » May JouHnson. 
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George Melford’s Production 


“BURNING SANDS” 


With WANDA HAWLEY and MILTON SILLS 
Story by Arthur Weigall—Scenario by Olga Printzlau 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


“Everybody's going to The Rivoli now”’ 
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Hewitt in Berlin 


Bostonians interested in the career of Owen Hewitt, the 
tenor, formerly a student at the New England Conserva- 
tory, will be pleased to learn that he is at present studying 
with Mme. Schoen-René, the eminent Wagnerian coach, in 
Berlin. Mr. Hewitt is also a member of the American 
Church quartet, which recently drew the following praise 
from the Berlin correspondent of the Paris New York 
Herald: “Only once before in its history has the American 
Church had such a choir as at present. That was when 
Gwyllim Miles, Jenny Osborn-Hanna, Ffrangcon Davies, 
Olive Fremstad, Marion Rummler and Emmy Destinn as- 
sisted. The present choir naturally wins golden opinions 
from all who hear it.” 


Winifred Byrd Makes “Hit” at the Capitol 


Winifred Byrd, who recently appeared at the Capitol for 
a special week’s engagement, scored a decided “hit” when 
she played the Grieg concerto with orchestra. Incidentally, 
Miss Byrd was the first soloist to appear at the Stadium 
Concerts under the baton of Willem Van Hoogstraten. She 
will give a concert soon in Greenwich, Conn., where she 
is spending the summer, 


Laura Littlefield to Tour Europe 


Laura Littlefield, soprano, with her accompanist, Dorothy 
Parker, is spending the season at the cite Deine 
France, where Mrs. Littlefield is studying with Jean de 
Reszke. En route she sang in London and Paris. After 
leaving Royat, Mrs. Littlefield and Miss Parker will tour 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland and Belgium, prior to sail- 
ing for America about the middle of September. 
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appeal. Mary Dickenson-Auner, who had previously. ef- 
fected the first performance anywhere of this sonata at 
Vienna, this time had the authoritative assistance of the 


composer himself, who astounded all hearers by his mas- ° 


pe of the tremendously difficult piano part. 
_Another composer who. proved himself an accomplished 
pianist was Willem Pijper, who lent to the piano part of his 
violin sonata all the lyric roundness it requires. This sonata 
is not a “modern” work in the present day sense of the term, 
but rather a melodious, if none too original, piece. 

The cosmopolitan character of these concerts was 
strongly noticeable in the first program of the festival, 
which comprised, besides Strauss, Milhaud and Barték, a 
“mythological scene” for soprano, flute and piano by Joseph 
Marx, entitled “Pan Mourning Syrinx”; “Rout.” the new 
chamber music composition by Arthur Bliss, and a passa- 
caglia on a Styrian “Yodler” for piano by Felix Petyrek. 
Neither the Marx nor the Petyrek composition is truly 
characteristic of the respective co sers, and their choice 
was one of the many mistakes of this festival necessitated, 
possibly, principally by !ack of sufficient time for prepara- 
tion and by other technical difficulties. The Marx song is a 
‘very grateful and legitimate piece of music which gave Dor- 
othy Moulton, the English singer, an opportunity for the 
display of her interpretative powers, which are by far 
superior to her purely vocal gifts. Petyrek’s “Passacaglia” 
is a serious composition which proved an effective vehicle 
for its author’s pianistic abilities. 

An Encuisu “Rout.” 


As to the “Rout” of Arthur Bliss, it confirmed the impres- 
sion created by the recent Vienna productions of several of 
his chamber music and orchestral works. It is rich in 
color and replete with a buoyant spirit, and_ brilliantly 
scored. Bliss’ ancestral line clearly leads back to Strive. 
sky, with whom he shares a “penchant” for grotesque and 
bizarre effects. His treatment of the human voice as an 
integral part of the orchestral apparatus, is in this piece, 
as always, vastly interesting. In “Rout,” which depicts the 
gay rumors of a merry carnival, the soprano soloist is 
called upon to emit shrill and inarticulate sounds recollec- 
tive of nothing so much as of a visit to the New York 
Chinatown. Dorothy Moulton, the Amar-Hindemith Quar- 
tet and the French Woodwind Society alluded to above, 
gave a realistic performance of the piece, under the com- 
poser’s own direction. 

Spatn AND ITALY. 

To Marya Freund, the Franco-Polish mezzo, we are in- 
debted for the acquaintance with some highly interesting 
new songs, of which five Spanish folk songs by Manuel 
del Falla are entitled to first mention. They are of a 
strongly personal character and are fascinating in rhythm 
and mood. A weirdly dramatic, aria-like song by Francesco 
Malipiero, entitled “La Madre Folla,” two songs by Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti (of which “I Pastori” is yeemcerty full 
of “Stimmung”), and the song cycle, “Falling Stars,” by 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, represented the modern song 
literature of Italy. Of these, the last named cycle was most 
interesting, consisting of a series of short little songs con- 
ceived in the mood of Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Song .Book.” 

Youne VIENNA. 

Frankness compels the statement that on the whole the 
“Jung Wiener” school was not very happily represented 
at this festival. What seemed most striking in this connec- 
tion was the fact that the majority of the Viennese pieces 
performed moved along rather conservative and frequently 
even conventional lines. Conscientious workmanship and, in 
some instances, respectable talent, were the reconciling fea- 
tures of several of these compositions, but, with one or 
two exceptions, they created the impression that the revolt- 
ing tendencies originating from Vienna were confined to a 
very limited number of composers. Most of the Viennese 
works performed were songs, partly with piano accompani- 
ment, and partly for voice and string quartet. 

Of the song composers, two young musicians should be 
enumerated as exceptions which corroborate the truth of the 
rule: Karl Horwitz and Paul A. Pisk. They have both 
attracted attention at the recent Diisseldorf Festival, and 
they justified the Diisseldorf vote. Horwitz is the more 
conservative of the two, as regards his “Five Songs,” which 
are of earlier date and which have already been successful 
at Vienna, last season, and the three songs for soprano and 
string quartet by Pisk are strong manifestations of a talent 
which does not shrink from excursions into the realms of 
the bold and daring. The “Love Songs” by Wilhelm Grosz 
and four songs by Karl Alwin, a young and successful con- 
ductor of the Staatsoper, are more calculated to please the 
general public, while “Six Love Songs” by Rudolf Reéti, 
more difficult vocally than musically, failed to convince. 
Several songs by Egon Lustgarten, Karl Weig!, Walther 
Klein and Ernst Kanitz were of uneven value; however 
sincere, they lacked forceful traits or striking originality. 
Erica Wagner, the stately singer-actress from Vienna, 
sang them in fine style. The only instrumental composi- 
tion represented on the program of the Viennese concert 
was “At Night,” three movements and,an epilogue for viola, 
cello and piano, by Hugo Kauder, a rather lengthy work 


of a too uniformly depressive color, yet a serious and ap- 
pealing composition. Paut BEcHenrt. 


Movern AND “Mopern.” 


If the first International Chamber Music Festival of 
Salzburg proved anything, it is the permanent need for 
just such festivals as this. They are necessary, for one 
thing, in order to furnish us with a definition of the word 
“modern” as applied to music, a designation which changes 
—and must change—its meaning from generation to genera- 
tion, almost from year to year. In the graphic arts the 
meaning of the word is pretty well understood, because 
the contact established by the great independent interna- 
tional exhibition of 1913 has never been lost. Pictures and 
reproductions of pictures travel to and fro among the coun- 
tries, and the speed and direction of the general drift is 
pretty well known. But musicians have Jost touch in the 
war, (For some reason it was immoral to produce “enemy” 
music while nothing was ever said about the silent “enemy” 
arts.) And it is amazing how imperfectly the bridges have 
been rebuilt. Hence we have the curious spectacle of a 
musical exhibition which, intended to bea review of pres- 
ent day activity, appears rather like a*review of musical 
progress since Brahms, 

_Yes, in the different countries modern music is a very 
different thing indeed. What appears modern in Scandi- 
navia, for instance, is, to the French, decidedly “vieux 
jeux.” The radical German wing, again, is amazed at the 
“tameness” of the much vaunted “Six,” while the Viennese 
Schénberg group. turn up their noses (an especially para- 
doxical metaphor in this case!) at the “radicalism” of Ber- 
lin. The English assure us, while listening to the Viennese, 
that they stopped making Music like that a decade ago, and 
are willing to concede. real progressiveness only to Hun- 
garians of the Bartok genre or to the Russian émigrés who 
somehow got left out of this show. 

It is clear that our moderns, instead of marching shoul- 


- ‘der to shoulder, have allowed their advance guards to run 


right away, while some of the stragglers have been abso- 
lutely cut off. Some, it seems certain, will never catch 
up. P 

SCANDINAVIA AND AMERICA. 

Take, aS an instance, the Swedes. Ture Rangstrém, 
considered a‘leader of the advance guard at home, sounded 
hopelessly “old-fashioned here. His songs, like those of 
Kurt Atterberg, of Stockholm, and of Ebbe Hamerik and 
Poul Schierbeck of Copenhagen, will surely not be taken 
up by the propagators of the new. The same must be said 
of Carl Nielsen’s violin sonata, which combines classical 
workmanship and romantic lyricism with the neo-classic 
spirit of play. Leo Sowerby, of Chicago, the sole native 
American represented, also impressed one as “academic” 
in this environment. But not in an evil sense. Sowerby’s 
work, as exhibited in a sonata for violin and piano, is 
animated by a determination to be true to himself; it con- 
tains genuine and agreeable ideas and,éxhibits an inher- 
ent feeling for form in the effective building-up of climaxes, 
as well as an independence from outside: influences that 
ought to be an example to the adherents to certain “schools.” 


Tue Stroncest THINGS. 


I confess to a certain bewilderment as I look over these 
four programs (three have been covered by Mr. Bechert 
above), and strain my retrospective ear. Interesting, color- 
ful moments there were many—even exciting ones—and 
I am surely not pessimistic after this first truly interna- 
tional review of post-war music. But in the struggle for 
survival in such a méleé the race is to the strong. Many 
a finer, softer echo, many a tender poetic stir may get 
lost. If I confine my remarks to the few it is without 
prejudice to the rest. 

The four strongest things that stand out in my memory 
are the string quartets of Webern and of Hindemith, the 
serenade for three string instruments by Zoltan Kodaly 
and the violin sonata of Ernest Bloch. (To which I would 
add the violin sonata of Bartok, had it not been discussed 
before, and of course the Schonberg quartet, which is no 
longer new.) 

Webern’s quartet, like all his later work, gives a surface 
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impression of incoherence. It constantly threatens to de- 
stroy the concentration that is required for its apprecia- 
tion. Only the attentive and sympathetic listeners will 
be caught by its spell, the others are easily repelled. Some 
of these others resorted to laughter as a defence, They 
are no different from the people who laughed during per- 
formances of Schénberg a few years ago; and yet even 
these were forced to seriousness by the second Schénberg 
— which brought this festival to a touchingly beauti- 
ul and impressive close. 

_ Webern’s style is difficult to describe—difficult because 
it is like nothing else in the world. He is the most loyal 
pupil and closest friend of Schénberg, and yet he is less 
like his master than any other Schénberg disciple, Aphoris- 
tic is perhaps the best characterization of his phraseology. 
Strag@ing bits of melody, fugitive sounds of nature that 
reach Only the most sensitive of ears are objects of his 
tenderest care. The element of the fantasy is strong: the 
grotesquely mysterious finds expression in weirdest tonal 
hues—sul ponticello, bizarre—now animalistic, now ghost!y 
sounds. Form: free, uneven (the second movement of 
this quartet is probably one of the shortest on record), yet 
somehow subject to the cosmic laws. His manner is linear 
—non-harmonic—throughout a strange, uneasy utterance 
of a strange, uneasy mind. And, if we err not, a mind 
to be reckoned with. 


Tue “Hirt” or tue Festiva. 


Paul Hindemith’s quartet is less problematic and less in- 

dividual, but from a purely musical point of view perhaps 
the most accomplished work of all. It it marvelously well 
adapted to its medium, born straight out of the quartet 
itself. Bathed in bright sunlight, it gleams in the myriad 
colors (not dyes!) of modern harmony. Without making 
concessions to impressionism it is distinguished by stereop- 
ticon clearness and plasticity. A plaintive viola solo in the 
second movement (Hindemith can still write a conjunct 
melody that is his own), with cello pizzicato and ethereal 
organ points in the violins, is a beautiful tribute to the com- 
posers own instrument, Strong rhythms and incisive osti- 
nati enliven the scherzo; a wild rushing about of all the 
instruments makes the finale an amusing piece—an apparent 
chaos in which the listener never loses his thread. The 
whole quartet is grateful in the very best sense, one of the 
best of the whole species produced in recent years. It was 
the popular hit of the festival, 
_ A thoroughly pleasing piece, too, though modern enough, 
is the Kodaly serenade, written for two violins and viola. 
It was my first actual oral impression of Kodaly as a com- 
poser and a better first impression is hardly thinkable, The 
whole piece is permeated with the flavor of the soil. The 
whole Hungarian Puszta is conjured up by these tempera- 
mental pizzicati, these excited tremolos, Wild rhapsodic 
melodies, plaintive and swaggering at once; rhythmic som- 
ersaults reminiscent of the “tympanon,” alternate with mo- 
ments of tender poetry and a sentiment that is saved from 
sweetishness by its pristine strength. In the emancipation 
from diatonic domination these young Hungarians are true 
pioneers. 


Biocu’s SonatA MAKES Deer Impression. 


Anything but pleasing is the sonata for violin and piano 
by Ernest Bloch, which experienced its European premiére 
at this festival. It has the courage of its uglinesses and its 
savagery, for it accentuates them by every technical means. 
And yet it was—to me—the most beautiful manifestation 
of character, the biggest soul-utterance in the whole festi 
val. It is a work that everyone must—and does—admire 
(with some notable exceptions, like Dame Ethel Smyth, 
who left the hall after two movements), but that not every 
one can love. Such a strong assertion of personality, such 
a passionate avowal, in such constantly ecstatic terms, 
must repel some temperaments. But who can fail to be 
stirred by the cruelly sincere accents of that most barbaric 
first movement, who would not be touched by the tender 
distillation of natural sounds in the second—these distant 
voices from a region of dreams? Indeed, those that re- 
mained to hear it, were most deeply impressed, and re- 
warded the two executants, Carl Friedberg and Joseph 
Szigeti, with resounding applause. Their performance was 
simply magnificent. (Bloch was, by the way, also repre- 
sented by a piano and cello performance of the orchestral 
“Schelomo,” which, even with the help of so excellent a 
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OPPORTUNITIES 








BERKSHIRES—Eight miles trom Great 
Barrington, Mass. A refined family will 
accommodate musician; practicing no ob- 
jection. Table supplied from rden ; 
fresh eggs, milk, etc. Phone Morning- 
side 5120, Apartment 33, New York City. 


THE VANDEREES STUDIOS “ we 
York announce the opening on Augu 
10th of two new houses, 11 and 15 Fast 
92nd Street. Situated in a most conserva- 
tive section, having entire floors, and single 
resident studios of exceptional —— 
and inviting qualities. } mew 
will appeal to teachers having clienteles, 
or to artists wishing a quiet and superior 
environment. Leases for not less a 

three-year period may be secured. Sev- 








eral vacancies at the other ae 
studios, with or without private baths. 
Maid service available. Intelligent hall 
and telephone service. The Vanderbilt 
Studios are located at 125 East 37th 
Street (N. E. cor. Lexington Avenue), 
37-39-41 West Ninth Street (near Fifth 
Avenue), 11 and 15 East 92nd Street 
(near Central Park). Apply for all ad- 
dresses to main office at 41 West Ninth 
Street. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321. Mrs. 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 


STUDIO WANTED—Furnished or un- 


in convenient location for 


furnished, 


teaching only during the day, Permanent. 
Willing to pay about six 
Write particulars to “S. 


a month. 
we care 


Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


SECRETARY wanted by vocal teacher on 
basis of exchange for lessons. Address 
“S. C..” care of Musical Courier, 437 

Fifth Avenue, New York. 








STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, 
can be secured for part time by day or 
hours. Central location. Address “L. M. 
G.,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








WHEN IN ATLANTIC CITY, the serv- 
ices of Joseph Lilly, accompanist, coach, 
instructor of piano, and conductor of 


choral society, are at your disposal. Rea- 
sonable terms. D 3 Virginia Apartments, 
29 N. Virginia Avenue. Phone 2993-M. 











A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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1 A1RTISTS PARTICIPATING IN 

Paul Weingarten, Viennese pianist; 
English soprano; Frau Heller; 
(kneeling on the ground) 


47 THE FESTIVAL, 


Neigeti; Amar, 


VW oulton, 
French flutist; 

2.—UVOMPOSERS 
(Frankfurt), Rudolf Réti (Vienna), 
Webern (Vienna), 

3 4 GALAXY OF MUSIC CRITICS, 
Nachrichten), Felia Grosz (Art Review, New York), 
(Vienna correspondent of the Musicat Courter), Dr, 
Courter), Dr. Paul Stefan (Vienna 

41—A GROUP OF VISITORS.—Rudolph Ganz, Dr. 


5.—ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED GROUP. 
isquith), wife of the Rumanian Attaché at Washington. 


6.—SALZBURG, A VIEW FROM 


Anbruch), ! 


cellist as Alexander Barjansky, could not be convincing as 


chamber music.) 

Another string quartet that is worthy of serious consid- 
eration was that of Egon Wellesz, of Vienna. Written in 
an idiom akin to that of Schénberg, it shows utmost refine- 
ment and culture in every bar, rather more of head than of 
heart, but keeping one’s interest keen to the end. An anti- 
dote to all this intellectuality was Percy Grainger’s “Molly 
on the Shore,” which, with its unpretentious and wnaffected 
recreation of the folk song, took the lay audience by storm. 

Mopern Piano Music, 

It is obvious that not all of the fifty-eight composers on 
these programs could be represented by chamber music in 
the narrower sense. Since it is impossible to judge a man 
adequately by a random piano piece or song, it is better to 
forego a detailed criticism here. Yet there are some who 
managed to convey a fairly strong impression even by such 
slender means. One of the most enjoyable features of the 
whole festival was Walter Giesecking’s playing of piano 


SALZBURG CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
violinist and leader of quartet; 
Hlisabeth Schumann, Viennese soprano; 
Hugo Heller, the Vienna manager. 

Left to right: 
Dame Ethel Smyth (London), 
Karl Horwitz (Vienna) and Hugo Kauder (Vienna). 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Dunton Green (Chesterian, etc.), 


Arthur Bliss (composer), 
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AT THE 
SALZBURG 
FESTIVAL 


Left to right: 
Paul Hindemith (sitting) ; 


Karl Alwin, conductor; H. Kaspar, 


Karl Weigl (Vienna), Karl Alwin (Vienna), 


Hans Hermann 


Anthony Asquith (son of the 


TERRACE. 7.—MOZART’S HOME IN 


pieces by Ravel, Szymanowski and Busoni (“Sonatina in 
diem nativitatis 1917” ). There is hardly another pianist in 
Europe—or anywhere, for that matter—who can render the 
French impressionists with such iridescent brilliance as 
he. Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit” he built up to a frenetic 
climax in the last movement that simply swept the house. 
One of Szymanowski’s “Masks,” too, in his interpretation 
was enough to recommend its composer as an ultra-impres- 
sionist of remarkable temperament. 

A set of piano sketches, “Marionettes,” by Fidelio Finke, 
of Prague, proved to be impressionistic tomfoolery influ- 
enced by Debussy and Stravinski—hurdy~ gurdy tunes with 
“false” accompaniments, etc., “Charme de la pourriture.’ 

Joseph Marx and Egon Kornauth, of Vienna, con- 
tributed salon pieces of the better sort, which seem to be the 
output of a sort of “Wiener Werkstitte’ ’"—the Vienna Mu- 
sic Looms, Ltd. (surely not representative), while Guido 
Bagier, of Wiesbaden, gave a set of variations and fugue 
in which Schumann, Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Reger were 
raised to the nth power of technical potency. Manuel De 
Falla and Adolfo Salazar, with rather impressionistic piano 
pieces incorporating Spanish folk idioms, had to uphold 
their country against the world. Judgment suspended! All 
these pieces were excellently interpreted by Paul Wein- 
garten, a most sympathetic and musicianly Viennese pianist. 

Sones. 

Among the contributors of songs I had the strongest im- 
pression from Gustav Holst, the Englishman. Dorothy 
Moulton, of London, sang four Holst songs with string 
accompaniment (no Fron which caught the atmosphere 
of the old English poems with admirable simplicity and 
strength. The first three (religious texts) are accompanied 
only by a violin, and for stretches the voice without accom- 
paniment carries the whole message alone. The fourth, ac- 
companied by string quartet, uses model harmonies with 
beautiful effect. Modern primitives in tones! 

Arnold Bax, Armstrong Gibbs, and Eugene Goossens all 
helped to prove that song writing in England is in a state 
of renaissance. Especially the last, who knows how to use 
the charms of modern dissonance. Ethel Smyth's “Ode- 
lette” for voice and strings, conducted by herself, is negli- 
gible, though well made. 

Next to the English group the songs of two Czech com- 


Walter Gieseking, 
Erika Wagner, soprano; Mary Dickenson-Auner, violinist ; 
violinist; Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist; 


Wilhelm Grosz 
Paul H. Pisk (Vienna), Willem Pijper (Amsterdam), Egon Lustgarten (Vienna), 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS.—Left to right: Rudolf Kastner (Berlin Morgenpost), 
Rudolph Felber (Monthly Musical Record), Paul Bechert 
Prich Steinhardt (Auftakt, Prague), Edwin Evans (Pall Mall Gazette and Morning Post, London), Cesar Saerchinger (MUSICAL 
Marcel Dunan (Paris Temps), Paul Bekker (Frankfurter Zeitung). 


Paul Stefan, Frau Heller (Vienna), 


(Dresden), Dr. 


British ea-Premier), and Princess Bibeaco 


August 31, 1922 


Maurits Frank, Dutch cellist; Mme. 
Dorothy 
Louis Fleury, 


pianist; 


Paul Hindemith 
Anton 


Arthur Bliss (London), 


(Vienna), 
Egon Wellesz (Vienna), 


Hans Ganz ( Basler 


Bela Barték, Frau Stefan and Prof. Carl Friedberg (who played the Bloch sonata). 


(daughter of ea-Premier 


SALZBURG. 


posers, Kricka and Vomacka, were the best, full of color 
and poetic feeling. They were excellently sung by Andula 
Pecirkova, of Prague. 

It is notable that the string quartet is the favorite form 
of accompaniment to these modern song writers, in Eng- 
land as well as in Austria and Germany; and in this, as 
well as in many other technical details, the influence of 
Schonberg is clearly felt. None more than he, it is certain, 
deserves to be recognized as the father of contemporary 
music. 

: AN APPROPRIATE CLOSE, 

It was most appropriate, therefore, that Schénberg him- 
self should close the festival, with his transcendently beau- 
tiful second string quartet, whose second and third move- 
ments are accompanied by a vocal setting of verses by 
Stefan George. The voice part was excellently sung by 
Felicie Mihacsek-Hiini, and the Amar-Hindemith quartet 
played this and the other string quartets with understand- 
ing and finish. Their, sacrifice in the cause of contempo- 
rary music is an admirable example before the whole world. 
A Wortp “EnTENTE.” 

Much might be said about the outward circumstance and 
atmosphere of this, the first truly international festival 
since the war. Suffice it to mention the wide participation 
of musicians representing no less than fifteen nations, and 
the close companionship which most of them cultivated dur- 
ing their stay in this most delightful and beautiful of 
towns. There was none of the post-war reserve, none of 
the hesitation and timidity that has marked previous inter- 
national gatherings, and the harmony of souls was less dis- 
sonant, surely, than the harmony of the music one heard. 
The outward expression of this harmony, and the resolve 
of the young creative musicians to help one another hence- 
forth, without regard to “race, color or creed,” was the 
foundation of an international society or league ‘which will 
perpetuate these festivals in the city of Mozart’s birth. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 


Labor Day Concert in Central Park 
An interesting program is to be given in the Mall, Central 
Park, on Labor Day, September 4, at four o'clock by Franz 
Kaltenborn and his orchestra. 
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